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‘ ” | small Radical party of not more than one-seventh of the whole, a 

NEWS OF THE WEEK. still smaller Imperialist party of about one-ninth, and a Legi- 

—_>— timist party, smaller than any of the others, of less than a tenth. 

HE week has been, in its way, not uneventful. Chicago, the The worst sign is, however, as we anticipated last week, the 

great capital of Illinois, has been burnt nearly to the ground, by great number of abstentions from the poll. The French hardly 

a fire which occurred on Sunday night, from the spilling of a lamp | care how the elections turn out. In most places, it is said that 
ina cowshed. ‘There have been also bad fires on the prairies in | hardly 40 per cent. of the electors polled. 

Wisconsin, where several villages have been burnt, and, it is said, z 

five hundred lives lost. ‘The Canadian town of Windsor, opposite 

Detroit, has been nearly burnt to the ground. A Fenian raid 

has been made on Canada, near Pembina, but it was stopped 


Count Benedetti’s apology, called **‘ Ma Mission en Prusse,” so 
| far vindicates his character as a diplomatist that it shows him to 
have been quite alive to the policy of Prince Bismarck, and to 


by United States’ troops, and General O'Neil was again taken | have anticipated with some emphasis in 1869 the course Bismarck 
| was likely to take in reference to a Hohenzollen candidature for 


prisoner. The Newcastle Strike has terminated with a virtual . 
victory for the men, almost immediately after Sir W. G. Arm- | the throne of Spain. Our readers may remember that when the 
strong had explained, on behalf of the masters, the unanswerable | idea was first stated the French Ambassador received from Von 
economical reasons why they could yield nothing. ‘The French Thile, Prince Bi.narck'’s subordinate, an assurance on his honour 
elections f2t the Conseils-Généraux have confirmed the impres- | that there was uothing in the scheme, and that Prussia would dis- 
sion that the, French peasantry, while they take but a languid ‘countenance it if taere were. The Count, however, did not 
interest in. politics, accept the existing Government, and | think that Herr von Thile knew much about his superior’s 

P . * } . . . P . 
prefer that, so long as it is tolerably quiet, to any prospect of designs, and questioned Bismarck himself, who carefully avoided 
“s ’ - " ° ° . . ’ er —— 
change. Count Benedetti, the ex-Emperor's late ambassador at Tepeting In any way his subordinate’s pledge, limiting himself 
Berlin (and at Ems), has put forth his defence of himself and his to descanting on the inconveniences of such an offer to the Prince 
feeble apology for his Imperial master. Mr. Baxter, the Secre- | of Hohenzollern, and the extreme improbability that it would suit 
tary to the Admiralty, has made an imprudent speech to his con- | bim in any way to accept it. Reyes mane greene — 
stituents, expressing his satisfaction and almost exultation in the | ask whether he should then (in 1869) press Prince Bismarck 
humiliation of France, and, contrary to constitutional usage, | to pledge the Prussian Government against sanctioning such 
throwing on the permanent subordinates of his department all the | # candidature, but he found the French Foreign Ollice 
responsibility for his own answers in Parliament in relation to the | *® uervous for so critical a demand, and was _ praised 
unseaworthy and shipwrecked Megera. And last, not least, we | for his reticence in permitting the Chancellor to evade, with- 
. ’ > : ah : ‘ 

have had revealed to us the heads of a scheme—described and | ofit refusing, the pledge. ‘The weak point of Count Bene- 
criticized in another column—for an alliance between the ‘Tory | detti’s story is, of course, the point which concerns the Secret 
|Treaty concerning Belgium. But he has, we think, in general 


aristocracy and the working-men on the general basis of the - . : . 
socialistic principles developed nearly thirty years ago by the | succeeded in pushing back the charge of incompetence and hesita- 
leader of Opposition in “ Coningsby ” and ‘“ Sybil.” | tion from himself to his superiors, especially the Emperor himself. 
Pa St, Ee | PA 

The great Chicago fire, which broke out in the midst of a | ‘The curious treaty with the artizan class, said to have been ori- 
southerly gale, on Sunday evening,—in a city that ought indeed ginated by certain Conservative peers, and of which we have dis- 
to have been well supplied with water, for it bordered upon | cussed the drift in another column, was brought to light in the 
the great lake of Michigan, but chiefly built of wood, and | Telegraph of Thursday, but was not in any way noticed by the 
Worse still, chiefly paved with wood, so that there was an un- | Zimes or Standard yesterday, and its real significance was not 
broken chain of communication for the flames to take hold of,— | caught by the Daily News. ‘The Globe, however, pleaded guilty,— 
destroyed within twenty-four hours all the business quarter of | rather with the manner of a young gentleman whois congratulated 
that wealthy city, as well as a great part of its most magnificent | on being engaged to be married,—to the soft insinuation. The 
suburb. The fire was not reduced till the rain of Monday night | working-men know well, it says, that the real wants of the people 
assisted the feeble efforts of the fire-enyines. It is said that one | are always regarded by the Liberal party as entirely subordinated 
hundred dead bodies have already been found in the ruins and to the exigencies of party manceuvring, and so they were 
that forty plunderers were promptly hanged. Some hundred not unnaturally anxious to be off with the old love, and are 
thousand persons have been reduced to homelessness and many of | now on with the new. ‘The tone of the Glole is— that the 
them to starvation, but the neighbouring cities and States of the | Conservatives really can’t help being so much more fascinating 
Union have been most prompt and generous in sending succour to , than the Liberals; it is their nature, and though of course 
the sufferers, and Canada and Great Britain are, we are happy to they are coyly conscious of it, still it does not make 
&y, following the good example. Already on Thursday it was them proud. The working-men have found out the delights 
ieten ned tents affording a temporary shelter for 75,000 persons of those ‘sound principles of action and policy which go 
ing Ss ec ne that stores of food and clothing were pour- to make up Constitutional Conservatism,” and of course they 
re vom ittsburg, Buffalo, Cincinnati, and St. Louis; that come to Mr. Disraeli. According to the story, however, it 

work of rebuilding had in some places actively recommenced ; , was Mr. Disraeli, or his followers, who went to them, and who at 
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first found them blankly incredulous of anything but political in- 
If, however, the miseries of our poorest 
working-class, the class in which are the fountains of pauperism,— 
are but alleviated,—whether it be by intrigue or by philanthropy, 
by Tory or by Liberal, will matter little, and we confess we look 
for a healthy party competition on this subject, from this time 


trigue in the move. 


forward. 


Mr. Baxter, the Secretary to the Treasury, and M.P. for the 


Montrose Burghs, addressed his constituents at Arbroath 


Wednesday night in a very unfortunate speech,—sore towards his 
many critics, contemptuous towards France, and in favour of a 
He took credit for his 
savings, not onlyin the Navy Estimates, but in the Navy Expen- 
diture; and declared that as regarded the answers he had given in 
Parliament as to the Megzra, ‘‘the Naval officers who directed 
the employment of that ship, and whose mouthpiece he [Mr. 
Baxter] was in the House of Commons,” knew well that he had 
nothing whatever to do with the matter,—a doctrine which goes 
dead against the immemorial principle that subordinates can never 


rigidly self-involved policy for England. 


be saddled with responsibility by a political chief. 


On the great war of 1870-71 Mr. Baxter had little but rejoic- 
The French 
defeat was a result of French frivolity and laxity of character; the 
German victory was the legitimate result of German unity and 
England has been saved by the German arms from 
her only danger, and should now rest, and be thankful that France 
is cripp'ed and a French invasion no longer to be feared. Mr. 
3axter was against all increase of expenditure on our defences, 
against any interference in other persons’ concerns, in favour of 
keeping to ourselves, and giving offence to nobody,—(except, we 
suppose, crippled countries like France, on whose weaknesses and 
vices Ministerial subordinates are clearly at liberty to comment | 
Finally, he deprecated all talk of republican 
experiments, and was very loyal to the Queen, though so frigid to 
Mr. Baxter took his leading idea from the Prime 
Minister’s Whitby speech, which he blended with a happy carica- 
He will at 
least give both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bruce the comfort of 
thinking that Mr. Baxter profoundly admires their weakest points. | 
And as mothers are always most grateful to tiiose who pick out 
for special notice the invalid or the cripple among their children, | 
if he had but specially eulogized Mr. Lowe’s management of his 


ings almost amounting to exultation to express. 


patriotism. 


with some licence). 
the nation. 


ture of Mr. Bruce's least fortunate effort of last year. 


Budget, he might have been the darling of the Administration. 


On Thursday Mr. Baxter also made a speech to others of his 
constituents at Brechin, in which he addressed himself to the 
charge brought against him of false economy, which he repelled 
He went very deeply into the subject of 
the mixture of Newcastle with South Wales coals,—bituminous 
with anthracite,—which has been irreverently termed in some | 
quarters ‘ Baxter’s mixture,” and showed that he had real 
scientific authority for its greater heat-generating powers, and 
that he has saved the Navy £18,000 a year by his operations. 
Apparently Mr. Baxter has been doing very right, but let us 
The only | 
effect of Mr. Baxter's wrath on the writer of what he calls the 
** miserable paragraph in the Pall Moll Guzette,” in which he was 
attacked, will probably be tomake that happy author say smilingly | 


with great acerbity. 


counsel him not to be so thin-skinned in future. 


to himself that that arrow went home. 


The over-issue of paper currency in France has been so great 
that now, when confidence is returning, gold is at a premium of 
something not much under 2 per cent.,—more exactly, between 
While the discredit lasted so far that 
no one trusted even the banks when he could help it, the deprecia- 
tion was not observable ; but now that the notes are being deposited 
with the banks, while business is so dull that a less than average 
currency would probably answer the purposes of France, and our 
high rate of discount is creating a demand for gold for expertation 
hither, the superfluity of the paper currency is showing itsclf some- 
what suddenly. We should have thought that in a country where 
cheques,—one of our most powerful instruments of exchange, — 
are so little used as in France, a very large paper currency would 
have floated without any sign of excess; and it perhaps might 
have been so, had not any depressing commercial influence coin- 
As it is, however, 
M. Thiers will have amongst his other onerous duties to deliberate 
on the best way of returning as soon as possible to cash payments 


17 and 18 per thousand. 


cided with the moderate expansion of paper. 


in France. 





The Education address of Mr. Baines, M.P. for Leeds, read at 








the Social Science Association this day week, was yeduaas an 
most practical, and after Sir John Pakiugton’s bid for Wonka 
Class votes, the most important, of the various rather dm . 
effusions for which the said Congress has been this year reg “4 
sible. Mr. Baines stated most impartially the arguments on a 
sides, against and for the power accorded in the Education Act 
to School Boards to pay the fees for destitute children even “A 
denominational elementary schools, if the parents prefer them 
On the one side, it was shown that in towns containing a great 
number of poor persons, this provision would justify the payment 
of very substantial sums out of the rates to the managers of 
denominational schools, of which very few are likely to be ordi. 
nary Nonconformist schools (though many might be Wesleyan) : 
—‘‘A representation recently made to Mr. Gladstone by the 
Central Nonconformist Committee of Birmingham, states that 
probably 10,000 children in the borough will be able to 
claim from the Board free education on the ground of 
poverty; and if 8,000 of these were received into denomina- 
tional schools, the Board would be required to pay in school fees 
nearly £4,500 per annum. Now, the objections which wore 
felt to the Church-rate, were felt to such application of the 
Kducation rate to the maintenance of denominational schools,” 
But then, on the other hand, as Mr. Baines showed 
these payments quite differed from Church-rates in being paid 
to any qualified school whatever which the parent preferred, 
whether an unsectarian Board school, a strictly secular 
school, a Dissenting school, a Church school, or a Roman 
Catholic school, and if this were objectionable, the Govern- 
ment grants to such schools (though made not in respect of 
their religious, but solely in respect of their secular teaching, and 
quite as large to purely secular as to religious schools) are still 
more objectionable,—the faith of Parliament being neverthe- 
less pledged to them; finally, the disregard of the parents’ 
scruples and preferences would render compulsion under the Act 
most unpopular and impracticable. Mr. Baines pointed out, how- 
ever, how necessary it would be for the School Boards to use their 
powers in a strictly impartial spirit, and without the least maneu- 
vring to favour special religions. Among Dissenters Mr. Baines 
has long and deservedly been a pillar. Will not they listen now, 
when he speaks judicially, though his drift be other than they 
had hoped ? 


This day week, simultaneously with the publication of the 
groans of our weekly contemporaries and ourselves over the 
apparently widened breach between the masters and. the men at 
Newcastle, came the news that the strike was over and the 
quarrel made up. After the failure of the formal neg*tiation, 
two informal negotiators, unauthorized by either masters or men, 
met together and agreed on terms which were accepted with little 
demur by both parties. ‘These terms involve a formal concession of 
the men’s demands from the 1st January, 1872, when the nine 
hours’ day is to begin, the masters gaining the delay. Besides this, 
the men engage to work overtime whenever the masters think it 
necessary ; but the wages for the nine hours’ day will be as high 
as they were for the ten hours. ‘he agreement is to be valid for 
a year, but to be determinable at the end of six months by 
month’s notice from either party, if either wish to determine it. 
It has been said that the leaving of the ‘overtime’ in the dis 
cretion of the masters gives a great victory to the latter. 
But the men have, through their leader, Mr. Burnett, always 
expressed their wish to save the masters from serious 
trade difficulties by working overtime when it is really 
necessary to execute important contracts, and the extra price 
which has to be paid for overtime will always be a real check on 
needless and arbitrary demands for it. ‘The masters have yielded 
everything, after the next ten weeks, which they said it we 
impossible for them to yield. Evidently the appreciation on which 
we ventured last week, of the utter unreality of Sir W. G. Arm 
strong’s economic demonstration, was, if not actually a bull's-eye, 
within the white. 

The French Home Secretary, M. Lambrecbt, died this day week 
at Versailles, while dressing, from aneurism of the heart. He was 
a civil engineer by profession, and politically a moderate who knew 
how to be courteous to opponents on either the Radical or the Mon- 
archical side. Hehas been succeeded by M. Casimir Perier (the ¢0 
of Louis Philippe’s celebrated minister, who died in 1882). . 
Casimir Perier was a diplomatist under the Orleans regime, ® 
reached the post of French plenipotentiary at Hanover. He = 
ported Prince Louis Napoleon in revising the constitution 
1848, but disapproved the coup d'etat, and was one of the deputl 
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gatto Valérien, whence, however, he was soon released. During 

Empire he was a good deal in retirement on his estates in 
oF Aube, and now he is once more come to the front, giving a 
still more Orleanist colouring to M. Thiers’ régime, but lending it 
the name of an honest aud honourable, if hardly a distinguished 


of the laity on this head could any changes, however needful, be 
carried. 

The Archbishop also suggested the desirability of adopting 
shorter forms of service for daily service in the churches, and 
hinted that he hoped the revision of the translation of the Athana- 


sian Creed might end in showing that the damnatory clauses were 
separable from it, and need not be recited with it. That would, 
| of course, be a great relief to the laity who are not called upon to 
| pass any opinion as to the orthodoxy of the creed, but who do 
object to hear such bitter anathemas launched at ninety-nine 
hundredths of the Christian world on days like Easter and 
| Christmas Day. But it will be a little pitiable if the Church can- 
‘shop's text was, I say unto all, Watch,”—the duty of meeting | 2% find strength of purpose enough to eliminate these clauses with- 
so truth frankly and without hostility, the need to the | trae Se Glen ops ~ — pe 4 ° magn mt eae 
dergy of a more real knowledge of the mind of the laity, both | ** the Anglican Church not strong enough to say definitely, 
s kes and for the world's:—“ We are a tribe,” said | V°TY many Anglicans disbelieve what all Anglicans once believed as 
for their age oad many of us live in caves, more or less secluded | to the connection between creed and salvation, that the recital of 


e : ; co ie Siig 
ge busy walks in life, outside the stream of active thought. | this profession of faith is now a mere unreality, if not a sham, and 


And so we sometimes dream our distempered dreams in solitude, | a8 such quay ought to be carefully excluded from Christian 
and never attempt to check them by experiment; or we follow worship ’ % 

blindly those who set up to be our leaders, without reckoning, A very unusual kind of murder was committed last Sunday, 
hither they are leading, or we following.” He deprecated the | and discovered on Wednesday, a murder of his wife by the Rev. 
attachment of too much value to technical theological for- John Selby Watson, M.A., a clergyman, and apparently a man of 
mulas:—‘‘ Catechisms and creeds will have their scientific or ability and learning, who has edited classical authors, translated 
theological value, cannot be dispensed with for thorough Chris- and written books, and who, till last Christmas, was the head 
tian training, but their power over the heart is small; their! master of Stockwell Grammar School. He murdered Mrs. 
worth as motives to right conduct is insignificant.” Is not that | Watson, by his own confession, “in a fit of rage, to which 
giving up a good deal? Surely the Bishop would not say that the | she provoked me,” on the Sunday evening, while the only 
faith expressed, say, by “I believe in God the Father Almighty, | On her return he told 


politician. 

The Church Congress at Nottingham appears to have been a 
very demure affair, of which perhaps the only real interest was 
the Bishop of Manchester's manly sermon at the opening, and 
manlier speech at the public meeting intended for the working- 
glasses. The main drift of the sermon was the need of a fresher 
E and more real life for theologians, the necessity of vigilance, —the 














;servant was out of the house. 
maker of Heaven and Earth, and of all things visible and invisible,” her her mistress had gone out of town, and pointing 
had but a small motive-power over the heart. And if not, what | out some blood-stains on the door, said they were due 
parts of what creeds does his Lordship mean to condemn? What-|to port wine which she had spilt before leaving. He spent 
ever they be, if he condemns them justly, we confess we should | Monday and Tuesday in hesitation as to his future course, at one 
greatly doubt also their scientific and theological value. time, apparently, having contemplated sending the corpse away in 
SR REIN MRS a large deal box, which he had ordered of such a size that it would 
At the Working-Class meeting the Bishop made an appeal to | hold it in the crouching position in which the body was found, and 
the working-class to judge the clergy, Bishops and all, as men,— | then having changed his mind, wound up his affairs, and de- 
men of just the same kind of infirmity and tempers as other | termined upon suicide. He seems to have obtained some prussic 
people,—and not to believe that the 20,000 Anglican clergy are | acid,—a weak solution,—to have written to the physician, Dr. 
20,000 hypocrites, preaching what they do not believe, though he | Rugg, telling him of the murder and where the body of his wife 
admitted that there is enough of affected, sanctified, unreal phrase- | would be found, to have enclosed the servant her wages, to have 
ology in their mouths to raise at times a not unjust prejudice given various directions about his books, and then to have taken 
against them. Perhaps one reason why the clergy are so stiff and un- | an insufficient dose of poison on Wednesday morning. When 
real in manner is not that they preach what they do not believe,—a | Dr. Rugg came, Mr. Watson was insensible, but not dead. His 
very rare phenomenon, we imagine, among the clergy, —butthatthey | confession was read, the body found, and he was restored. ‘The 
think they ought to care exclusively for what they preach, whereas | examination before the magistrates and inquest took place on 
they do care very actively for a great deal else which they affect to | ‘Thursday, but the former was adjourned to next ‘hursday, and 
make light of. If, while trying to be Christians, they would only | the latter to next Monday. ‘There is nothing at present to show 
speak their minds, even if a little secular, earthly, and un-Chris- | insanity, and oddly enough, the servant's evidence was that Mr. 
tian, rather than purse up their mouths and look prim whenever | aud Mrs. Watson had lived quite happily together. They had 
the natural Adam suggests anything to them,—they would get a | apparently been to church together on the day of the murder. 


_ ipaieaeeaanaaaaamiar tints sista iat Those whom the visit of Keshub Chunder Sen to this country 


The Bishop of Lincoln (Dr. Wordsworth), who, as Bishop of taught to take an interest in the religious fortunes of the Brahmo 
the diocese, presided at the Congress, and delivered the amg Somaj will find a very interesting and lucid exposition of - 
address, was rather drearily eloquent. His chief theme was the | Somewhat tangled question as to the Brahmo marriages, and the 
old one of the duty of preaching the truth in love, not conceding | new marriage law proposed—with the view of relieving gat 
any particle of truth, however angular,—indeed, Dr. Wordsworth | the obligation of the old idolatrous rites—first by Sir 4 
introduced an episodical panegyric on the great superiority of | Maine, and then by Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, in * pamp os 

i : : ust publishe Stra 
‘Squareness to roundness as a type of perfection, quoting with | J st pt blist qd by Str han, and oomng om t “4 ay . 
approbation Simonides’ saying that a good man is “ square and | Miss S. D. Collet. The author explains very pod be e 
without reproach.” He did not object to Church Congresses | differen ce bet ween the old idolatrous marriages and those 
rubbing off ‘bad corners,” but he was quite against their rubbing which the Indian Theists have celebrated, and the doubts 
off good corners, and as far as we can catch Dr. Wordsworth’s | which have arisen as to the legal validity of the latter. 
meaning, the good corners are thirty-nine in number, and the good | She shows how difficult it was to remedy the mischief without 
clergymen would be ‘‘ thirty-nine-cornered and without reproach.” | bitterly alarming native public opinion, —how any remedy 
scalaeeesaiaban which only required persons anxious to enter into a valid mar- 

The Archbishop of Canterbury made some very sensible remarks | Tiage without idolatrous rites, to disclaim adhesion to the orthodox 
to his Archdeacons and Rural Deans last week, which have only | religious systems of India, would have the effect of subverting caste, 
been published this week, and which, as usual, betray the pru- because not compelling those who made such a disclaimer to 
dent statesman at least as much as the religious teacher or the high | regard themselves wholly as outcasts from Hindoo society. Onthe 
ecclesiastic. He specially pointed out the fallacy of the idea that | other hand ,the proposal to legalize only the marriages of persons who 
Parliament has any wish to press changes on the Church against | should declare themselves adherents of the Brahmo faith, alarmed 
c | the old-school conservative Brahmos, who profess to believe their 


ber will. On the contrary, said Dr. Tait, the great difficulty is to | . : ] 
get Parliament to do anything which the whole Church, both | marriages (though not idolatrous) quite legal, and who fear greatly 


Clergy and Laity, do not desire. However, all the measures | any wider breach between themselves and Hindooism. On the 
Proposed, and which seemed to have most favour, most chance of whole subject Miss Collet passes a very clear judgment, and shows 
being carried, tended to increase the influence of the laity in rela- | herself altogether much more mistress of the question than the 
tion to the conduct of the Church services, and the Archbishop | writer who not long ago discussed it, not too liberally, in the Pall 
Was convinced that the influence of the laity would steadily | Mall Gazette. — 

nerease ; and that only by conforming in some degree to the wishes Consols were on Friday 923 to 924. 
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TOPICS OF 


MR. DISRAELI’S FLANK MARCH. | 


7 E have had this week a great political revelation. Mr. | 
Disraeli has been proposing to himself to outflank the | 
Liberals by carrying out, or trying to carry out, now at last | 
that he is really at the head of the Tory party, some of the less | 
visionary suggestions of “Coningsby” and “ Sybil.” He has | 
often referred with great complacency to the policy of the | 
Tories in bringing in the Ten Hours’ Bill by way of an answer | 
to the Free Trade movement. He has told us in one of his | 
recent prefaces how completely he was in the confidence of the | 
working-class leaders of the Ten Hours’ agitation,—how nearly, | 
indeed, he occupied the position attributed in his story to the | 
lover of “Sybil.” Then, however, he did not succeed in | 
gaining permanently the confidence of the working-men. 
His party was still wedded to Protection, and was still 
timid about Reform. He and they could patronize the 
manufacturing artizans, but they could not affect to trust | 
them. The great party which Mr. Disraeli did not then | 
lead was sadly in want of education. As he said at Edin- 
burgh, it needed a statesman who would draw their atten- 
tion ‘ with some pressure’ to the popular side of Toryism ; 
and the late Lord Derby, though he could to some extent | 
simulate sympathy with this popular side, could not ex- 
press it with the requisite effusion. Mr. Disraeli, nevertheless, 
educated his chief as well as his party, and at last managed | 
to commit both to the plan of household suffrage. It was | 
not done in a way to win him popular enthusiasm; but at 
least it was done, and might lead to the impression that 
Mr. Disraeli personally was in sympathy with the aspira- 
tions of the operatives. Still he reaped only de- 
feat at the hands of his own constituencies, and further ' 
manceuvres became necessary. Might it not be possible to| 
repeat on a larger scale, and with more of dramatic effect, the 
successful little move of the Ten Hours’ Bill? Might not the 
aristocracy this time be put in the front of the battle, and | 
be made to appear what they ought to be, accord- 
ing to the teaching of “Coningsby’’ and “Sybil or the 
Two Nations,’ “The Natural Leaders of the People”? 
Could he not get a Touse of Lords that, by ini- 
tiating great social reforms, should take a little of 
the wind out of the sails of the too middle-class House 
of Commons, and so trim the balance of parties, that 
that party should become the popular party which was in 
the closest connection with the philanthropic aristocracy 
of “another place”? Such had long been Mr. Disraeli’s | 
dream. After settling the suffrage question in a popular 
sense, and in a time, too, when the House of Lords had no longer | 
any reason to fear the revolutionary instincts of the working- 
class, might not something be done to realize that dream ? 
Could not Mr, Gladstone’s political overtures to the working- | 
classes,—the suggestion he dropped in debate of something like | 
equal electoral districts, and his offer of the Ballot, be overbidden 
by social overtures of more weight and more interest to the | 
workman? Coningsby had always believed so, and why | 
should not Mr. Disraeli believe it—at least as much as he 
can believe anything‘ Might he not obtain for his party 
the credit of filling up the chasm between “ the two nations’? 
Might he not outflank Mr. Gladstone by spontaneously offering 
to the dazzled eyes of the working-men,—and offering it as 
the free gift of the aristocracy,—something which they would 
prize far more than either secret voting or, for that matter, 


every point of Fergus O’Connor’s old Charter, even supposing 
! 


the Liberals to be ready to give so much ? 
Such are the thoughts which we may suppose to have pos- 


sessed Mr. Disraeli during the Sessions of 1869 and 1870, and , 


which seem to have ripened during the latter year into a 
practical scheme. Early last January,—so we are told,—Mr. 
Scott Russell was selected as a fit ambassador between the 
“natural leaders of the people,”—v7.c., a few Conservative 
peers after Mr. Disraeli’s own heart,—and the intelli- 
gent operatives as represented by Mr. Allan of the Amalga- 
mated Engineers. Mr. Scott Russell was instructed to assure 
Mr. Allan that “a number of Conservative members of the 
Upper House had become anxious to be brought into commu- 
nication with the representative men of the skilled artizans 
throughout the country, for the sake of obtaining something 
like an authoritative expression of the social and political re- 
forms desired by the workmen.” Mr. Allan, who was pro- 


bably not familiar with “Sybil or the Two Nations,” | 


and the Working-Class. It is 


was perplexed, and thought there were symptoms of 
an intrigue. The artizans whom Mr. Allan Consulted 
were, however, not unwilling to hear what “the natural 
leaders of the people’’ proposed, only they thought 
that, the Liberals having deserved more of them than the 
Tories, Liberal peers should be allowed, if they would, to share 
the generous purpose of the Tories. The Liberals, however 
either did not understand strategy, or, more probably, their 
leaders being in power, and therefore much more directly respon- 
sible for any sanction, however indirect, that they might give to 
such a movement than the chiefs of Opposition, they held aloof 
for, as followers, they did not wish to commit themselves to . 
policy which might embarrass them in their party allegiance, and 
they could not accept large and perhaps revolutionary social mea. 
sures, without committing themselves to such a policy, Only 
Lord Lorne, who may in a certain sense be said to represent the 
Throne, and Lord Lichfield, expressed their wish to go into the 
deliberation, but on the other side the Lord Henry Sydney of 
Mr. Disraeli’s tales, in other words, Lord John Manners, who 
believes thoroughly in “the natural leaders of the people,” 
Sir John Pakington, Sir Stafford Northcote, Lord Henry 
Lennox, and,—we confess we doubt the names,—Lord 


Salisbury, Lord Carnarvon, and Mr. Gathorne Hardy, all 


joined this Council of Conciliation between the Aristoer 
added that the Duke 
of Richmond, the Earl of Derby, and Mr. Disraeli were 
“ privy to the negotiations.”” Of course Mr. Disraeli was, for 
he must have been the author of them. 

The result of these negotiations was that the working-men’'s 
side of the Council indicated the heads of their griey- 
ances in a few comprehensive social demands. The first is 
the most startling, ‘‘ Something like the United States’ Home 
stead law, by which the families of our workmen may be re- 
moved from the crowded quarters of the towns and given 
detached homesteads in the suburbs.” If only we had “some- 
thing like” the waste lands of the United States, this would 
be reasonable enough. But substitute even half an acre for 
the fifty acres of the American homestead law, and where is 
the cost of such a gigantic operation to come from? The next 
demand is very wise,—for a commune or municipality for 
every village and town; it is saddled, however, with a vague but 
probably very important annex,—“ with power to acquire and 
dispose of land for the common good.” Then come demands 
for an eight hours’ day ; for technical schools, “at the expense 


of the State, in the midst of the homesteads of the prole- 


tariat ;” for public markets, with goods the soundness of 
which is apparently to be guaranteed by State inspection, 


and where only wholesale, ‘.e., practically, cost prices, are tobe 


charged for the smallest quantities. Then public places of re- 
creation are to be established and kept up at the public expense. 
And finally—again a requirement which shows how clearly the 
working-classes see some of their real interests—the Railways 
are to be bought and worked by the State for the public advant- 
age, just as the Post Office is now. As far as we understand the ar- 
rangement described, the Peers we have named are said to have 80 
far accepted these reforms, that they have declared their willing- 
ness to put them into shape and get them a fair legislative con- 
sideration. The whole story,—it is told by the Duily Telegraph ot 
Thursday,—would be doubtful, were it not remarkably con- 
firmed by Sir John Pakington’s Social Science address at Leeds, 
in which he asserted that it was the business of the State to se 
cure decent homes for the working-men, good food ata fair price, 
a sound system of technical education, and some regulation of the 
hours of labour. The length to which he went in this direc- 
tion surprised everybody, and it was remarkable that while 
praising Mr. Forster for his Education Act, he vehemently 
attacked both him and the Government for turning aside from 
such (social) reforms to attend to insignificant party - 
political measures like the Ballot. We can scarcely doubt 
that this address was really intended to strike the first note ol 
an aristocratic and Tory movement on behalf of the working- 
man,—which should out-flank Mr. Gladstone’s political justice 
by a liberal offer of social generosity. : 
And the prospects of such a movement? Well, of that 
can at present say only thus much,—that greatly as the a 
may stand in need of some social reforms in which the pea 
might lend a helping hand, the agricultural labourers stand 
need of more and greater ; and what is more to the no 
the “natural leaders of the people” could nig : 
do a great deal more for them even without legislation, t 
they can do for the artizans with it. If the — 
tives can really get their timid party to take 7? i 
policy, instead of rushing from it in affright —whie 
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t we expect,—we should heartily rejoice, though we 
ravely doubt the possibility of one of the largest measures 
osed. But if they do, the Liberals must take care that 
ae reform is not limited to the towns, but shall penetrate 
deep into the estates of the country party. We have 
Jittle hope, however, that the Conservative party,—the 
party whose members cry aloud in every railway train at 
the insolence of the men on strike at Newcastle, and talk 
bigly of putting down such strikes by law,—will take seriously 
to the path of social reform, whatever the “natural leaders of 
the people” may do. There can be no real bulk of serious 
reforming purpose in the party, as there is none in its leader. 
The dull squirearchy of England will never be dragged behind 
the triumphal car of their viewy and literary chief. But even if 
this curious strategical movement only has the effect of forcing 
on the Liberal party the earlier consideration of some measures 
far more really useful and important than this wretched 
Ballot,—measures to give self-government to villages as 
well as towns, and to secure the full benefit of the great 
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wha 


system of Railways to the nation at large,—to say noth-. 


ing of what may be effected towards the most im- 
portant of all social purposes, the proper housing of the 
eople in both country and town,—it will not be without 
good effect, though that effect will almost certainly not be 
the restoration of the great strategist himself to supreme 


power. 





THE DISSENTERS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


0 doubt it is new to the Dissenters to feel the flush of 
dictatorial arrogance. Though they have long been 
influential, they have hitherto been influential with Liberal 
Governments rather as humble friends who have earned con- 
sideration by valuable services at a critical moment are influen- 
tial; and in return they have rarely expected more than the 
redress of one or two flagrant injustices,—the legalization of 
marriages by their ministers, the abolition of Church-rates, 
the admission of Dissenters to the Universities, the repeal of 
the many privileges accorded in the Statute Book to clergymen 
of the Church of England. If any one or two of these 
reforms was taken up heartily by the Liberal ministry of the 
day, the Dissenters have till lately been grateful, and given 
that ministry its heartiest support at the poll. Now, how- 
ever, their success has been far greater. They have at 
last obtained something very like absolute equality before 


the law with Churchmen; the University Tests have 
been removed; Dissenters have been admitted to the 
Cabinet; the Irish Church has fallen; the principle of 


religious equality has been acknowledged in the broadest way, 
both in legislation and administration. In the Education Act 
they have been treated as on an equality with the Church. 
But so far from being satisfied, they have hardly ever yet held 
language so bitter and menacing towards any Liberal Govern- 
ment as towards that of the present Administration, whom 
they openly threaten with public defeat and, so far as they 
¢an inflict it, with disgrace. What is the explanation of this ? 
We donot doubt that to some extent the new sense of political 
power is intoxicating them, and rendering them blind to 
the existence of any political scruples except their own; 


—because they have conquered when their cause was | 


just, they are beginning to think that only those solu- 
tions of political problems which they propose caa have 
any title to success, that nobody who differs from them can 
be otherwise than wrong-headed, or wrong-hearted, or both. 
Their recent victories have been so great and so rapid that 
they are beginning to regard the Ministry through which they 
have gained it as their tool rather than their friend, and to 
resent as intolerable indifference to their demands what, five 
years ago, they would have regarded as almost an incredible 
‘mount of sympathy with their hopes. The standard by 
which the Dissenters now judge the Minsistry has been 
supplied by that Ministry itself ; and they turn its very claim 
on their respect into a ground of reproach upon its principles. 
The Government has been more than once threatened, and 
seriously threatened, by the Dissenters, with a combination 
against it to drive it from office, if it does not accept at 
ence some of their most unreasonable axioms of political 
morality. Now, if the Dissenters are in earnest, and choose 
to act as they threaten, we can only hope the Government 
Will simply acquiesce in the natural event, and rather let the 
Dissenters have their way, and see whether they can manage 
to obtain anything better to their minds from the Tories, 
fhan allow a relatively small, though important and active 


section of the Liberals, which happens to hold the 
balance of parties, to impose on the whole nation an educa- 
tional policy as uncongenial to its wishes as it is alien to its 
principles. 

We are quite willing to admit that the Baptist Union, as repre- 
sented in an able and eloquent letter from the Rev. John Jenkyn 
Brown, which we publish elsewhere, is acting consistently with 
the principles it avowed before the Education Act was passed 
or even proposed, in advocating purely secular education and 
deprecating the smallest grant of public money to any school 
or institution in any way connected with the diffusion of 
theological opinion. But then, in the first place, the Baptist 
Union is in this respect no representative at all of the whole 
body of Dissenters, very many of whose denominational schools 
accepted the Government grants through a long series of years, 
though their promoters are now guilty of the caprice of rais- 
ing an objection of principle to the payment of any denomina- 
tional school-fees out of the rates; and in the second place, 
were even the whole body of Dissenters as consistent on this 
subject as they are otherwise, their attempt to enforce on all 
the rest of the nation the secular national schools which they 
themselves prefer, is as unjustifiable a piece of tyranny as it 
would be for the rest of the nation to insist on compelling the 
children of Dissenters to get their general education in 
denominational Dissenting schools. Mr. Jenkyn Brown says 
that it is because the Dissenters “believe in religion and 
ilove it” that they insist on banishing it absolutely from the 

ordinary schools,—the on/y schools, remember, to which the 
|children of the dangerous and destitute classes can be com- 
pelled to go, nay, the only schools to which the majority 
of all children will be likely to go, if once all the denomina- 
tional schools should be shut up. Well, that is one way 
of showing belief and love. We do not doubt it is the 
Dissenters’ way. But it certainly is a peculiar, not to 
say an eccentric way, and to force its acceptance on every- 
body, whether sharing their peculiar views or not, is hardly 
possible for a Government which claims to represent not 
a clique, but a nation. Yet this is what the Dissenters 
demand ;—that national money should be voted for the 
express purpose not only of subsidizing secular schools, but 
also of inevitably extinguishing religious schools, however care- 
fully the scholar may be protected against their propagandism. 
We must remember that to vote public money to some of many 
competitive institutions, is not only to give a bounty to those 
which get it, but practically to extinguish those which do not 
get it. If the Government give a grant to one of two rival 
merchants, it helps him to undersell the other, and con- 
sequently to ruin and beat him out of the market. This is 
what the policy of the Dissenters actually supports in relation 
to education. They desire what would in fact extinguish 
the religious, in subsidizing the secular, school. And they 
demand this as a right. They say, ‘ Yes, by all means let us 
compel parents to send their children to school; but let us 
leave them no alternative, not even such as they now have, 
as to what class of schools they should send them to. Let us 
extinguish all the religious schools, however good their secu- 
lar teaching, by driving them into a thoroughly impossible 
competition with subsidized secular schools, and then compel 
everybody to send their children to the only survivors,—those 
assisted by the State.’ And if you ask them why this won- 
derful piece of arbitrary dictation,—they reply, ‘ Simply to 
save our conscience, which will not admit of contributing a 
penny to the furtherance, indirect or otherwise, of religious 
views with which we do not agree.’ Very well, but if that be 
so unjust, then gave up once and for all your idea of educa- 
tional compulsion. Can anything be more monstrous than to 
compel parents to send their children to schools in the princi- 
ples of which they do not agree? ‘Oh,’ says one of our cor- 
respondents, ‘where is the injustice of compelling a child 
to learn arithmetic without Papal infallibility added, or any 
other supplementary dogma?’ ‘The question is hardly candid. 
[s arithmetic a// that a child learns at school? Is not almost 
every lesson in history liable to be penetrated through and 
through with special religious faiths? Nay, is not the 
general moral atmosphere and influence of a Roman Catholic 
school totally different from that of a Protestant school, 
and that of a Protestant school from that of a purely 
secularist school? Our correspondent “S. P.”” knows per- 
fectly well that parents may and do feel a scruple not 
less conscientious, and far more intense because brought 
far more home to their affections, about subjecting a child 
at a very early age to general influences which he thinks dan- 


| gerous and irreligious, than he can possibly feel about paying 
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a few pence which may by possibility ultimately go to aiding 
the propaganda of a religion he thinks false. Nor is it only 
to the pauper parents this applies. Once let the denomina- 
tional schools without the grant have to contend with secular 
schools with the grant, and the alternative of sending their 
children to religious schools will be practically taken away 
from ail parents, pauper and otherwise. It is the most wilful 
blindness which professes to find no conscientious grievance in 
this, while urging so strenuously the conscientious grievance in- 
volved in the payment of an infinitesimal part of a rate for 
the possible support of error. 

The Dissenters, if they are real politicians, will 
frankly admit that no conceivable plan of State edu- 
cation can be even imagined which will not inflict 
hardships on some of the delicate consciences of modern 
parties. The Quaker feels a scruple, and a very genuine 
scruple, about paying taxes for the support of an Army 
and Navy at all. The Tory, or the embittered Radical, may 
fairly feel a scruple about paying taxes for the support of an 
Administration which he thinks so bad as Mr. Gladstone’s. 
The Republican may find his conscience tormenting him for 
contributing to the strength and splendour of a Crown. The 
strict economist may find his reins in the night-watches 
summoning him to reproach himself for his complicity in the 
Irish Land Act, and the Evangelical for his being privy to so 
godless an institution as the Judicial Committee which 
latitudinarianizes the Church. If all these moral scruples are 
to be dictatorially insisted on, Parliamentary government on 
all subjects becomes simply impossible. And yet in connection 
with education such scruples are pushed with an air of moral 
authority which nobody pretends to attach to their political 
manipulation on other questions. The Dissenter ought to see 
that however good his scruple may be as an argument in his own 
mouth, to those who feel a quite different scruple their own is 


just as important, and that the matter is far too complex there- | 


fore to be decided out of hand as one of onesided principle, 


without any reference to the conflicting principles also at | 


The Government must act for the whole, not for the 
Can the Dissenter deny for a moment that the whole 


stake. 
part. 


community takes a view of the principles at issue considerably | 


different from that of the Dissenters, and by no means likely 
ever to be the same ? 

Should therefore the Dissenters attempt, as they seem 
inclined to do, not to convince the country first, and so carry 
their way,—but to foree the hand of the Government by 
making it feel the uncertainty of the Dissenting vote on any 
critical question on which they might be able without dis- 
credit to vote with Mr. Disraeli and his party, we should 
strongly counsel the Government not to shrink from a defeat 
so brought about. Little indeed would the Dissenters gain 
for their cause by installing the Tories in power; but they 


would gain some experience of the folly of their impatient | 


and dictatorial policy. They would find no party willing to 
enforce on England a secular scheme of education,—in all the 
School Board elections there were hardly a dozen true secular- 
ists elected,—they would find no party willing to repay 
the denominational schools for the educational zeal which 
not long ago was almost the only educational zeal in England, 


by a sword-thrust through the heart,—but they would find the | 
difference between a Government which honestly aims at treat- | 


ing all forms of religion as equal, and one which tolerates and 
patronizes Dissent, while it calls the clergy from all sides toits 
aid. The Dissenters are new to the political weight of their 
position, and have grown a little giddy with its unwonted im- 
portance. 
ism in the nation except theirs, and hence the dictatorial tone 
of their solemn warnings to the Education Department and to 
the Prime Minister. It would be of real political use to them 


to test practically the extent of their power by turning out the | 


Ministry,—which we do not for a moment doubt they can do, 
if they will, in the course of the next session,—and then mea- 


suring their gain by the manceuvre. We suspect that they would | 


soon find that that gain had been, not the gain of a more mal- 
leable government, or of a more secularist educational system, 
but of clearer self-knowledge and a better understanding of 
their relation to the nation at large. A long course of real 
grievances is sometimes but a bad education for the purposes 
of that moderation and sobriety of demeanour which become 
men who have at last gained substantial equality. The fancy 
remains sick after the real wounds are healed. It takes a 
certain time to get rid of the political valetudinarianism and 
hypochondria which often outlive the source of mischief from 
which they spring. 





They fancy that there is no conscientious Liberal- | 


1 Pit... 
THE GERMAN INDEMNITY AND THE MoNEy 
MARKET. 


| PPAHE historical use of the present disturbance in the mon 
. . 4 e@ 
market will be to advertise the magnitude of the tribute 
-which the German conquerors have imposed on France 
| Since the first blush of the German terms of peace, when they 
did create some surprise, the prevalent disposition both in 
France and Germany has been to pooh-pooh the money fing 
as a thing of comparatively little consequence,—the French 
from an idea which they partly believed themselves, and part] 
ee . y 
wished other people to believe, that France was so enormoys| 
rich as not to care much for a pecuniary fine which = 
utterly without precedent ; and the Germans from a wish to 
| diminish the odium of the transaction. Till the present 
crisis, too, the superficial aspect of the facts confirmed the 
idea that this comfortable belief was the true one. Businesg 
_in France since the suppression of the Paris insurrection wag 
| being resumed with unwonted activity, the Government taxes 
old and new were punctually coming in, the great loan of 
£80,000,000 had been subscribed two or three times over: it 
certainly seemed as if all that the Germans were taking awa 
| would leave the resources of France untouched, that after the 
| destruction and loss of war, and the aggravation of this enor. 
| mous fine, French people could begin the business of life again 
_as if very little had happened. As a climax, it was thought 
that the machinery of the modern money markets was g0 
| powerful that even payments which would have sufficed for years 
| of war in former generations, and could not then have been 
made at once, were now likely to be effected with hardly any 
| sensible influence on the current movements of money, and 
/consequently with hardly any of that temporary pressure 
‘which is sometimes so disastrous in the commercial world, 
|The events of the last few weeks have made it clear 
‘that the first impression was sound, that the unpre- 
cedented fine, even in this wealthy age, and by a country 
'so wealthy as France, is not to be treated with levity, 
When we find that French finance ministers are put to it 
to obtain the hard cash with which to satisfy their con- 
querors ; that in the want of cash, sheafs of first-class bills 
have to be bought or manufactured at the cost of heavy com- 
missions, which the unfortunate tributary State has to pay; that 
| weeks are spent at Strasburg in counting the pieces of money in 
which the cash that passes is paid ; and that, finally, the coin 
/and bullion abstracted from its proper work of making pay- 
ments is so large as to throw the leading banks of Europe into 
a fever to protect their reserve, and run up their minimum 
rate of discount in a few weeks from 2 to 5 per cent.,—when 
we find all this, we can no longer have any doubt that the 
Franco-German indemnity must be a serious affair for the 
country which has to lose it. The momentary disturbance isan 
indication of the permanent loss which the abstraction of so 
much capital from a country is sure to produce. There will 
no longer at least be a pretext for thinking that because the 
payment of the Franco-German indemnity had not produced 
any of those evident monetary disturbances which we are 
accustomed to see when- a country loses millions by a bad 
harvest or any similar cause, therefore France will not suffer 
at all. The crisis has come, and the reasoning based on its 
supposed absence is at fault. We are assuming, of course, 
that there is no doubt about: the cause of the present crisis; 
and the circumstances, in truth, appear to us to be of no 
dubious kind. There was hardly ever so great an abundance 
of money in Lombard Street and other European markets as 
|on the very eve of the crisis. The business of England bad 
no doubt increased, increasing the demand for capital, while 
'a special demand for gold to pay for imports was likely 
to arise in the winter from unusual importations of 
wheat and the increased prices of cotton and wool as 
well as wheat. But there was nothing in the combination 
‘of these causes, or in any one of them, to produce more than 
a very moderate enhancement in the value of money, nothing 
which bankers could not easily deal with by very slight pre- 
cautions to protect their reserve. The result of the war, 
| moreover, had rather been to increase the abundance of money, 
"by checking for a long period the rush of new loans and new 
| companies, and reducing in France the usual trade channels 
for its employment. In these circumstances it was only 
‘some external event, suddenly taking out of the market @ 
large part of the means requisite for current operations, which 
could produce the disturbance we have seen; and this was 
precisely the nature of the German payment, which was 
| moreover, visibly perceived to be at work. The history has 
| been something like this. First, the Parisians so far back a 
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ry paid £8,000,000 in cash, or in short bills on 
a constituting the ransom of the capital. Then in 
March the French Government commenced paying for the 
maintenance of the German army of occupation at the rate of 
£2,000,000 per month, and is probably still paying at half 
that rate, making the payments, it is true, to a large extent 
in Bank-of-France notes, but also partly in coin. Next, in May 
Germany received five or six millions, making up, along with 
the £13,000,000 deducted for the Alsace and Lorraine rail- 
ways, the first half-milliard of the indemnity proper. 
Then in July and August came the payment of £40,000,000 | 
more, to some extent in cash, but principally, it is believed, in 
bills, which the French Government has beer able to pur- 
chase by means of the deposits on the loan of £80,000,000 
amounting to £12,000,000, and by pledging the first four 
monthly instalments, which will amount to £20,000,000 more. 
And it is here the pinch has come. The payments until 
July appear to have been gradual, though they must have con- 
tributed to the after-catastrophe ; but in July and August the 
German Government began selling the bills for the last instal- 
ments on London and Paris, and, as much gold had already | 
been withdrawn, there was nothing more to go without ex- 
hausting, or threatening to exhaust, the “ reserves.”” Hence 
the crisis of September. As the Bank of England holds our 
only reserve, even a reserve of the unusual amount of 
£16,000,000 could withstand the drain which set in for | 
very little more than a month. From 2 per cent., there- | 
fore, the rate has been put up to 5 per cent.,—with 
every chance of going to 6,—in the hope that gold will | 
be attracted from every quarter; but so strong and sud- 
den is the pull, that the reserve may almost wholly disappear | 
before Germany has had its fill. The German indemnity is | 
thus the direct cause of the crisis, and the cause is| 
all the more clearly traceable because the Germans | 
are locking up the money, and thereby aggravating the | 
ressure of a large and sudden transference. If they 
had allowed the share which they obtained of the circulating | 
medium of the world to remain in circulation for a time, only | 
gradually investing or employing it, the effect of the trans-_ 
ference would have been very much less, though it could | 
hardly have failed, perhaps, to produce some minor disturbance. | 
Now that the indemnity has been, so to say, advertised as | 
a source of material injury, the world will perhaps be more | 
inclined to give heed to calculations as to what that injury | 
may be. When we see the process, too, we are perhaps 
better able to estimate the effects than when the demands 
were first made, and the mode of meeting them had not been 
considered. Among these injuries in actual fact must be set 
that monetary pressure which has now set in, and the end of 
which, dependent as it seems to be on German caprice, it is 
hardly yet possible to foresee. No doubt this pressure in all 
its severity was not essential to the payment, but the incident 
of locking up the cash by which the extreme severity of the 
pressure has been produced is so characteristic of the 
German Government, that it fairly deserves blame for its 
mode of enforcing payment as well as for the exaction itself. 
Its conduct in the matter displays that cynical and unscrupu- 
lous disregard of any interests but its own, which has been so 
strikingly characteristic of its share in the peace negotia- 
tions. We all know people who do nothing but stand on | 
their legal rights, yet their conduct is utterly intoler- 
able according to the standard of social obligations, 
and it is an offence of this sort of which the German 
government has been guilty. Among the convenient 
understandings of the civilized world, is the assumption | 
by which it is possible for a limited quantity of money to | 
wake innumerable payments; viz., that people in general when | 
they get paid will not lock away what they get, but use it 
strictly in their business, depositing or lending at interest what 
they do not require for their payments. The assumption is 
made from the fundamental postulate of political economy, that 
people on the average will act according to some sensible view 
of their own interests, but it is so much acted upon, and the 
areulating coin of the world is consequently always so near a 
minimum point, that disturbances are now only avoided by the 
forbearance of governments and great financial houses who have 
Payments to make and receive on a considerable scale. Those | 
concerned in such payments therefore are bound by a social | 
usage of no small weight, even if they are careless of their own 
interest, to exercise that forbearance on which the continuance 
of monetary stability depends. It is a breach of this social 
usage of which the German Government has been flagrantly 
guilty, It has suddenly received an immense portion of the | 


current money of the civilized world, and instead of restoring 


it immediately to circulation as usage demands, locks up what 
it gets. No doubt it is acting strictly within its right, but 
then if every one with similar powers were to act as 
foolishly and unscrupulously, there would be an end 
to those usages upon which our whole industrial 
economy depends, and without which it would not have 
been possible for Germany to receive the large payment it has 
done. It may be said that no one except a few speculators on 
the Stock Exchange is very much hurt, and we need not care 
for the speculators. But the answer to this specious reasoning 
is easy. We do not measure the mischief of bad actions by 
the injury actually done, but by their tendency, and the ten- 
dency of the German Government’s misconduct is clear. 
By a mere accident the monetary crisis has occurred whensur- 
rounding circumstances minimize the injury, but the German 
Government can take no credit for that. And, in fact, we do 
not know that the injury has been very little. Many mer- 
chants lose a reasonable profit by having more interest to pay 
for their loans; much good business by which profit would 
have been made and the world enriched has probably been 
checked. Besides rash Stock-Exchange speculators, also, there 


_ are undoubtedly numerous dealers whose business is most legiti- 


mate, and who suffer ruinous loss through the rapid fluctuations 
in market values, which a crisis in the money market involves. 
The Prussian Government, in short, has been the author of 
wide-spread mischief by its inconsiderate and unscrupulous 
acts, and from no merit of its own narrowly escaped being the 
author of a thousand times the actual mischief. 

But the locking-up of the money is, after all, only an 
incidental evil of the indemnity, which is the proper subject 
for condemnation. In absolute amount, it should be understood, 
it is very much greater than the £200,000,000 nominally 
stipulated in the Treaty. We have seen that, although only 
three instalments of £20,000,000 each have been paid, and 
although £13,000,000 was deducted from the first instalment 
for the Alsace and Lorraine railways, yet Germany since the 
peace preliminaries has actually drawn from France close 
upon £70,000,000 in money or bills, making the total pay- 
ment to date, including the ceded railways, nearer £80,000,000 
than £60,000,000. What we were apt to forget was that the 
ransom of Paris is virtually a part of the fine, and that the 
maintenance of the German troops, though it is defrayed 
monthly or half-monthly, mounts up to a formidable total in 
the year, and has the same effect on France. The Germans, 
we may be sure, did not forget this when they were fixing the 
indemnity. In future, too, though the cost of maintenance 
will be less, there is to be a charge for interest on the unpaid 
instalments of the indemnity, which will come to nearly 
£20,000,000 for three years, making the whole sum which 
France has yet to pay, besides the above £80,000,000, and 
allowing only £6,000,000 a year for maintaining the troops 
in future, very nearly £180,000,000. Thus Germany receives 
altogether close upon £260,000,C00, not reckoning the requisi- 
tions during the war, the numerous ransoms which were 
levied before the armistice of Paris was signed, and the value 
of the ceded territory. The figures give us some notion of 
what the burden of the indemnity must be, coming after a 
war in which the expenses on the French side were already 
great. Notwithstanding the elasticity of French resources, 
it is impossible that so huge a loss of capital will 
not be bitterly felt by the existing generation, in what- 
ever way the charge may press. At every point the 
industry of the country must suffer, and we see but one 
side of the evil in the increase of taxation, which must 
diminish seriously the net revenue of the people, even if the 
taxes were as nicely adjusted as economic science could direct. 
The losses of France by the interruption of manufactures, 
and the dispersal and death of workmen, of which we receive 
at this moment such striking accounts from Paris, are proba- 
bly the most serious of all the losses of the war to France, 


bat a tribute of the dimensions which the Germans have 
imposed must aggravate them enormously. We have seen 


already the pain and difficulty which France encounters in 
obtaining the command of the requisite circulating medium 
to make the payments. What we should not forget is, that 
the difficulty is one of substance, that it lies in the sudden 
transference of an immense capital from productive to non- 
productive pursuits, and that the after-effects of such dealings 
with capital are always more serious than the first. 

In this state of the facts it is not difficult to define the 
offence against civilization which Germany commits in press- 
ing for an indemnity of enormous magnitude, and making 
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France pay in every fashion with relentless severity. It is as 
certain as anything can be that the indemnity, by impoverish- 
ing the country, by intensifying the material difficulties which 
war has left behind, will make government more difficult in 
France, and will especially multiply the obstacles to those im- 
provements in education and industrial training which it is the 
interest of the civilized world that every people within its 
pale should possess. The Germans, in fact, as a penalty for 
the unprovoked attack of a foreign Government, have chosen 
to throw back civilization in the country which that govern- 
ment represented by half a generation or more. How can it 
be possible to justify the infliction of so enormous a penalty ? 


THE MAGISTRATES AND THE DANCING LICENCES. 

BOUT twelve months ago the licensing Magistrates of 
t\& Middlesex quite unexpectedly made a raid upon two 
notorious places of public amusement. Long toleration had 
rendered the management of the big ugly building in 
Leicester Square, which for some inscrutable reason is called 
“the Royal Alhambra Palace,” somewhat incautious in cater- 
ing for the not too refined tastes of its cl/enté/e. A coarse and 
clumsy version of the Parisian “ cancan,” robbed of all its 
graces and with exaggerated nastiness of suggestion, was put 
upon the stage, and drew its nightly crowds of gaping 
idlers, rakes, and loose women. The Alhambra is,—or 
was,—a place much frequented by all sorts of visitors 
of the middle-class, by farmers from the country, London 
shopkeepers and tradesmen, by clerks, apprentices, and 
artizans. Of course it was also thronged by women of bad 
character, whom, indeed, it would be diflicult, even were it 


ai 


'of the music licence, and that for dancing was refused by the 


magistrates last week almost unanimously. 

Before we attempt to draw any general conclusions from 
these proceedings, or to offer an opinion on their policy, we 
must state the facts respecting the withdrawal of the licence 
from Cremorne Gardens, and the renewal of one for the 
Oxford Music Hall. The complaints brought against Cremorne 
are very similar in character to those which deprived Highbur 
of its licence, but it must be acknowledged that the scutes 
suburban “ Mabille”’ bears a better character than its northern 
competitor. There are scenes of riot outside Cremorne when 
the gates are closed and the crowds of semi-intoxicated Visitors 
are disgorged into the street, to squabble for cabs with drunken 
cabmen or to fight on some imaginary ground of quarre] 
among themselves. Bad language, of course, is common 
enough, and we can well understand how disagreeable sych 
incidents of popular amusement must be to Canon Cromwell 
and other respectable residents in Chelsea. House property 


|in that suburb is falling in value because decent people will 


| who frequent the Gardens. 


not expose their families to contact with the sort of persons 
Still the case against Cremorne 


'was not very strong, and regulation rather than repression 


appears to have been called for; nor is it unlikely that the 
lessee would have been successful in obtaining his licence, jf 
there had not been a special grievance against his administra. 


|tion. Advertisements and placards will have made everybody 


familiar with the fact that among the attractions offered by 
Cremorne there was conspicuous a certain entertainment 
denominated “ The Siege of Strasburg,” which, courageously 


‘anticipating history and prudently squaring its incidents 


desirable, to exclude from this or any other place of public, 


amusement. But the demoralizing effect of such an exhibition 
as the cancan in such a company, and in a place where intoxicat- 
ing drink is freely sold and consumed, may bé readily conceived. 
With creditable promptitude and firmness the magistrates re- 
solved upon depriving the Alhambra of the licence for danc- 
ing which had been so abused, but leaving the music licence, 
against which no complaint was made. At first the managers 
found that the excitement of the war-fever, skilfully worked 
upon by choral competitions between the ‘ Marseillaise” and the 
“ Wacht am Rhein,’ made up for the lost attractions of the 
cancan; but after a time this died away, and a return to the 
ballets for which the Alhambra had been celebrated was re- 
garded as the only way of restoring the prosperity of the 
establishment. A licence was obtained from the Lord 
Chamberlain, and under this dramatic performances, as 
well as ballets, have been produced; but the managers 
are discontented with a system under which they are not 
permitted to sell drink and cigars in all parts of the house 
and during the performance. Accordingly, an application was 
made last week to the magistrates sitting in quarter-sessions 
for a renewal of the licence taken away from the Alhambra 
a year ago, but the petition was unanimously rejected. A 
similar application from the new lessee of Highbury Gardens, 
or rather his creditors, the brewers and distillers, met with 
the same fate. The sin which drew down punishment last 
year on Highbury Gardens was more aggravated than that of 
the Alhambra. Not only was the cancan danced by the 
Colonna troupe, but Ja/s masgucs were given at the Gardens 
which seem to have degenerated into very discreditable orgies. 
Complaints were made, moreover, that the amusements at 
Highbury attracted to that quarter nightly a number of dis- 
reputable persons of both sexes, who were in the habit of 
leaving the place in a state of intoxication. The result was 
that between one and two o'clock in the morning the 
residents in the northern suburbs, and all along the line of route 
from Highbury Gardens to the centre of the town, had their 
rest disturbed by the shouting, the quarrelling, the uproarious 
laughter and bad language of drunken medical students, 
disorderly women, and all the rest who resort to such places 
of amusement. Knockers were wrenched off, gardens invaded, 
windows broken, railings torn down, decent people dragged 
from their beds and insulted ; and all this in the inexplicable 
and unexplained absence of the police. At last, when the 
inhabitants began to think that there was really no hope of 
redress except by organizing a Vigilance Committee, to admi- 
nister Lynch law with more than Transatlantic rigour, the 
magistrates interfered and took the dancing licence away. 
The music licence appears to have been found even less attrac- 
tive at Highbury than at Leicester Square,—a fact which tells 
its own tale in regard to the character of the place and its 
supporters. 


| with the 
‘the victorious French. 


: deplorable. 


The new lessee does not care to ask fora renewal 


with the tastes of the French, who always muster 
strong at this English parody of Bullier’s, terminates 
surrender of the city by the Germans to 
‘‘Bombs and batteries’’ form an 
important part of this entertainment, which, commenc- 
ing at eleven o'clock, has kept the unlucky people of 
Chelsea awake and made night horrible to them for some 
months past. We can vouch for the fact that far away, on 
the other side of the river, as far as Streatham, the cannonade 
at Cremorne has been most distinctly and unpleasantly heard. 
This is a serious nuisance, and we have no doubt it turned 
the scale against the proprietors of the Gardens in their recent 


claim. Another well-regulated establishment narrowly 
escaped a punishment for a most grave offence. There has 


been no serious charge against the conductor of the Oxford 
Music Hall, except that hampers of spirits have been sent as 
presents to the superior officers of the police whose duty it is 
to inspect the place. This discreditable attempt at bribery 
wes severely condemned by the magistrates, but the matter is 
so serious that it ought not to have been passed over with a 
mere reprimand. 

There is a little danger that in their zeal to preserve the 
purity of our public amusements, the magistrates may rush 
into excesses of puritanism that would be mischievous and 
Nothing whatever is gained by rigid repression 
of evils which, in our present state of society, must and do 
exist everywhere. To suppress the symptoms without touch- 
ing the disease itself is only to throw the fatal principle 
inwards, and to endanger the most vital parts. Vice, if forced 
out of observation, is forced out of control, and it is better that 
those who trade in immorality should be permitted to congre- 
gate in places like Cremorne, the Alhambra, and the rest, 
where they are restrained by the rules of common decency 
and the interest of those in authority, than that they should 
be driven into dens like the nighthouses, which were not 9 
long ago the disgrace of the metropolis. A distinction & 
clearly to be drawn between places of amusement which are 
honestly kept open as such, although they may be resorted to 
by large numbers of disreputable persons, and places which are 
simply or mainly supported as places of assignation and im- 
moral traffic. It is notorious that at least two places of the 
latter class are at present kept open in London, in which the 
music and dancing afford only the flimsiest veil to the real 
objects of the establishment. We do not clearly understand 
why those places have escaped the Rhadamanthine policy of 
the magistrates who have so sternly suppressed the irregu 
larities of the Alhambra, Highbury Barn, and Cremorne. The 
question of nuisance, however, is a more practical one than 
that of morality. Admitting the danger of encouraging 4 
policy which would close the principal places of amusement 
in London, we must also acknowledge the importance af 
preserving respectable citizens from annoyance. The scenes 
which used to occur outside Highbury Barn, and in 4 less 
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ri , - outside Cremorne, inflict a serious injury on the owners battering guns; he ended with breech-loaders, 16-pounder 
the degre rty in the neighbourhood; and though the public field guns, Prussian drill of a new school, and siege guns of 

ef a should doubtless override private claims, in this enormous range and power. Brown Bess gave place to the 
om = the public advantage is, to say the least, dubious, Enfield, the Enfield to the Snider, the Snider to the Henry- 
vi - the grievance of the persons who complain is a very Martini. The great invention of percussion caps was made 
ne “ us one. The point to be considered is whether the and became obsolete in the last half of his life. We live fast 
” rt ions arrived at in the recent cases should be permanently in an age of science. Consider balloons. Montgolfier only 
v4 pore or only taken as warnings to be followed up by set them agoing in 1783, when Burgoyne was a year old, and 
= aes of reform. Early closing, for one thing, is a change have we not seen the uses to which they can be put in sieges 
“ eich would remove a great many of the objections justly during these latter fiery months? In his own branch of arms, 
Po in to the present administration of these places; not the engineer who had to work with wretched implements 
“ ly would the amount of drink consumed be lessened seventy years ago lived to see new methods, new appliances, 
0 - Tnortening the time, and thus visitors would be less | new means, electricity, gun-cotton, picrate of potass, dynamite, 
Ke disposed to lapse into recklessness and folly ; but the fact splendid tools, railways, far-ranging guns, hollow projectiles 
~ Pies compelled to go home before all decent people equal in destructive force to some of the mines of his youth. 
oh tad gone to bed would, in itself, be found a restraint. The very system of fortifications in vogue when he first 
i To be up and drinking in bad company after midnight are studied the subject has become useless, cultivated engineers 
t demoralizing influences which few young men can withstand, holding that far-ranging rifled artillery will compel as great a 
kf and if the sale of drink were prohibited, and gardens like modification of fortresses as that which was forced on the 
ns Cremorne and Highbury closed at eleven, half the riot and feudal fighting folk by the invention of gunpowder. Sir John 
ne vice that scandalizes the neighbourhoods of these places Burgoyne himself, face to face with Todleben, became aware 
me would be avoided. For the rest, we have to rely chiefly on a of the difference between the era of San Sebastian and that of 
he more energetic police. The raids about Highbury and the Sebastopol; yet Sebastopol was weakness itself compared 
if riots outside Cremorne are clearly encouraged by the ineffi- with Metz or Paris, with Antwerp or Coblentz. _Everywhere 
m ciency or apathy of the police; and whatever this is to be astounding change. At sea we have developed a \ ictory into a 
d attributed to, it should be amended at once. With these Monarch, and a Thunder bomb into a Devastation ; the tor- 
: reforms it might be possible to pardon the past sins of our pedo has superseded the boom and the fire-ship, iron plates 
> London Mabilles, and to retain their advantages, while have taken the place of masonry ashore and wood afloat. 
Jy purging them of their most offensive vices. | From the pig-tail, and the halberd, and the triangles of Bur- 
ts or mt far - — got! pe Ane nee ge — 
, — _— absolutely secured an educated army, not the least revolution 
“ SIR JOHN BURGOYNE. : _ \ina benighted world, prone to believe the old lie that the 
re OT often does a soldier of Sir John Burgoyne’s mark live | greater the ruffian the better the soldier. It isa lie, and 
- through nearly a century ; for if ‘* men age fast on the every nation will find it to be one whenever put to the test. 
6 battle-field,” they also die there; and if they do not die in Jy {782 nobody believed in an educated army. There are 
of harness, they frequently carry off the seeds of disease and sink nymbers who still refuse to believe; but, in that regard, we 
ne prematurely into the grave. Few if any of the youths who ‘re a little in advance of the eighteenth century. 
on were gazetted in the eighteenth century live to read the record When Burgoyne entered on active service seventy years ago, 
Jo which tells of the death of an old comrade. When Burgoyne | an English Admiral was oceupied three months in beating up 
d was born, in 1782, Napoleon was a student at Brienne and the Red Sea to Suez; General Baird, with troops from India 
a Arthur Wellesley was an Eton boy. The United States had | and the Cape, was more than two months in proceeding from 
nt just become an independent nation ; while the British were Qosseir to Alexandria. Baird left India in December, 1800, 
ly only laying the foundations of that Eastern Empire which has and did not join the British force in Egypt until September, 
become so vast. Though Gibraltar had just beaten off the! 1,01, Sir Robert Napier quitted Bombay in November, 
a combined navies of France and Spain, we had not yet stretched 1867, and entered Magdala in April, 1868, and his army was 
as our arm to Malta, and thence through the Isthmus of Suez to back in India in the summer of the same year. The differ- 
is the shores of China. Burgoyne was born when the old was ence between the two periods is expressed in one word,—steam. 
- fading away and the new cracking the thin crust which We are certainly not of a higher quality than our grandfathers, 
is covered a decaying political and social world. He saw the but scientific inventions have supplied us prodigiously with 
F first French Revolution topple over an ancient monarchy; new means. We spend much money to save time, and the in- 
he fought against the man of genius who founded the first | yestment pays, in war as well as in commerce. The contrast 
he French Empire ; he lived to sympathize with the captive head between the march of Baird’s Sepoys and British Line regi- 
sh of a Second Empire, which had fallen like a house of cards; ments from Cosseir to the Nile at Keneh, and thence to 
id toread the story of another revolution in the fury of which Alexandria in boats, and the passage of troops across the 
n Paris barely escaped destruction,—and now at the hour of his Isthmus by railway or canal, is not more striking than the 
lo death, greater uncertainty hangs over the future of France | contrast between the march of Napoleon from Boulogne to 
.: than hung over it at the hour of his birth. What a gulf | Ulm, as compared with the march of Von Moltke from Berlin 
le there is between the days when Louis XVI. was in the midst to Paris, vid Sedan, regard being had to the fact that nearly 
J of his great experiments as a royal reformer, and this enlight- the whole German Army had to be concentrated and pushed 
it ened age, when the saviour of the French nation is M. Adolphe yp to the Rhine, whereas Napoleon had thousands of troops 
. Thiers! When Frederick the Great died, Burgoyne was two on and over the Rhine before he declared war. Here again 
' years old; yet he lived to see William I. crowned | steam, applied to locomotion, accounts for the rapidity of the 
r at Versailles Emperor in Germany. Looking backward moderns, for the German organization of 1870 is not more 
} a his last days, what a strangely-peopled, oddly-shifting marvellous than the Napoleonic organization of 1805. The 
"i vista, limited by his own experience, the old soldier must have yeal new fact in war is the entry of educated rank and file 
is beheld | At the beginning, Marengo and Jena and Waterloo ; upon the grisly scene ; the vastly larger share of science in all 
re at the end, Solferino, Kéniggriitz, and Sedan ! It may be said military operations. The astonishing development of industry 
0 that he witnessed the rapid rise of three empires,—one in and commerce must also be credited with its fair quota of 
@ erica, with a boundless future ; one in the East, splendid, jnfluence in changes which tend to greater rapidity of action. 
1 beneficent, powerful, yet precarious ; and one in Europe, brand- — Sir John Burgyoyne, who began his active service in Egypt 
2 new, an empire which, although it seemed to spring but and ended it in the Crimea, passed through the whole period, 
e yesterday, armed and mature, into life, yet was the painful which is marked at one limit by the post-chaise and four, and 
] growth of a hundred years. The map of the world has been at the other by the express train, by the roads of Macadam 
d made and remade fifty times during the lifetime of the veteran and the New York and San Francisco Railway, by the East 
if Who has just passed away. We who live little lives feelkeenly Indiaman and the P. and O. steamer, by Victory and the 
- how all things are in a state of flux, but what a vivid sense Monarch. He served in the Mediterranean, in Sweden, in 
2 of the poet's line, — the Iberian Peninsula, on the banks of the Mississippi, on the 
A “Nought shall abide but mutabilitie,” shores of the Dardanelles and the Black Sea. Throughout this 
3 must he have had who, from his death-bed, beheld the mighty long range of years, amid all these mutations, he was ever alive 
t changes which have been wrought since 1782. to the improvement of his profession ; kept his strong intellect 
f 4 his own profession what a revolution! He began with bright by constant use, and did good work in civil life, leaving 
3 Pigtail formality, and flint-locks, and 6-pounders, and the an enduring mark in the region where opinion, slowly formed, 
: Prussian drill of the Seven Years’ War, and 24-pounders for precedes action. But although his services and his knowledge 
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were great and his judgment sound, he was an engineer, and 
as an engineer his promotion was slow. He was not a full 
General until he had reached the ripe age of seventy-two ; and 
only the other day he became a Field-Marshal, long after the 
dignity had been conferred on the Duke of Cambridge. Yet 
in the Crimean war it was Sir John Burgoyne who, at an 
early stage, pointed out the true key to the defences of Sebas- 
topol,—the Malakoff hill. But when Lord Raglan died it was 
not a Burgoyne that we selected for command, it was a 
Simpson and a Codrington! Sir Robert Napier was the first | 
British engineer who ever commanded an army out of India. 
The prejudice against scientific soldiers—gunners and engi- 
neers—is strong at the head-quarters of the British Army, 
where they are scarcely held of more account than Master 
Giles would have been if he had appeared personally in the 
camp of Henry V. before Harfleur. In any other army a man 
like Burgoyne, though, pace Napoleon IIL, he was not a Von 
Moltke, yet might have been, would have received a Field- 
Marshal’s baton, or something equivalent to it, long ago. 
But we live and learn, and may, in time, come to prize 
scientific soldiers, among whom we must rank Burgoyne, 


| 
| | 


THE CALAMITY AT CHICAGO. 

{LE fearful event at Chicago, which caused the death probably 

of hundreds, the impoverishment of at least some forty or fifty 
thousand people, who, no doubt, supposed themselves safe against | 
poverty, and the reduction of, it is now said, nine square miles of city | 
to ruin, has arisen apparently from the kick of a cow in a cowshed, 
occurring during a storm of wind, and when the preparations 
against fire in Chicago were exceptionally bad. The Chicago 
Tribune of September 27 contained a letter complaining bitterly 
of the small supply of water in the city, to which the editor had 
appended this remark :—‘‘ A reporter of the 7'ribune yesterday 
called at the office of the Board of Public Works to ascertain the 
cause of the present small supply of water in all sections of the 
city, and was informed that it was occasioned by the getting out 
of order of the two largest engines at the waterworks. All the | 
water now supplied our citizens has to be pumped by the smallest | 
of the three engines belonging to the city,—an engine of only 
450-horse power. During the summer months the two big 
engines, the one 1,200 and the other 600-horse power, were run 
up to their full speed, both night and day, and even then there | 
was great complaint among the people who live in remote parts of 
the city of a scarcity of water.” And this was in a city in which | 
the pavements are mainly of wood. The penalty, which was 
fearful, of this negligence was not long in coming. On the 
following Sunday week after this statement was published, a | 
boy took a kerosene lamp into a stable to milk a cow; the 
cow kicked over the lamp, the burning liquid, after setting 
fire to the stable, ran out on to the wooden pavement of 
the street, which it ignited, and the southerly wind carried the 
fire into the heart of the city, all the most valuable part of which | 
it has destroyed. It is said that some 100,000 persons were at 
once rendered homeless, that property to an amount the estimate 
of which appears to vary between thirty and sixty millions sterling 
was destroyed, and that one of the richest and grandest, as well as 
the most rapidly-built cities of the Union has all but utterly 
perished. ‘The injury which the Prussians and Communists 
together did to Paris is as nothing to the injury which that kick- 
ing cow was the means of doing to Chicago. A number of vil- | 
lages round Paris have no doubt been destroyed almost as com- 
pletely ; but almost all the private property in Paris itself, almost 
all the wealth of the great city, even including the suburbs, is 
still in existence. In Paris itself not above 100 private houses | 
were destroyed. In Chicago no less than 12,000 are stated to be 
utterly in ashes. A calamity, comparatively speaking, wholly 
unconnected with moral causes has swept away Chicago in asingle | 
day and night with a fearful completeness of execution that 
neither foreign nor civil hostility ventured to approach in France. 
Negligence —-the preoccupation of busy merchants intent on 
their own affairs,—is the worst fault to which the conflagration of 
Chicago can be ascribed. ‘The water system was out of repair ; 
the dangerous wooden-pavement system and the innumerable 
wooden houses of the city had constituted of course a permanent 


danger to which Chicago was more or less indifferent ; the cow’s 


kick and the blustering wind, which often changed its quarter, we are 
told, as if expressly to scatter the flames in every direction, did the 
rest. When at last the rain came to put a stop to the destruction, 
almost all that was worth preserving had disappeared. Had such 


a fate descended upon New York, more than one of us would have , 


| unscathed, the measure of her sins. 


half thought of it as a moral judgment, a “liquidation sous» 
completer than any the mayor and controller of hee e, 
likely to promote. But it has fallen on a city which on 
perhaps one of the best reputations in the Union for genuine bel 
mercial integrity and industry,—upon one of which, more hae 
other in the Northern States, Americans were wont to speak seal 


| as characteristic of their teeming energy and their marvelloys 


power of rapid organization. A graphic article in the Daily N, 

of Wednesday, to the writer of which Chicago was ihn, 
well known, gives us this description of what is now at best bs y 
walls, and mostly mere ashes :—‘' Nowhere in the world—act 
Manchester, notin London, not in New York—were busier ane 
to be found..... The streets of shops and banks and theatres 


| and hotels might stand a rivalry with those of any city in the 


world. Enormous piles of warehouses, with handsome and 
costly fronts; huge ‘stores,’ compared with which Shool- 
bred’s or Tarn’s seem diminutive; hotels as large as the 
Langham or the Louvre; bookshops which are unsurpassed ip 


| London or Paris; and theatres where Christine Nilsson found a 


fortune awaiting her such as the Old World could not offer. — 
such were the principal features of that wonderful quarter which 


| has just been reduced to ashes. Nor was Chicago wholly given 


up to business. Iler avenues of private residences were—some, 
we trust, still are—as beautiful as any city can show. Michigan 
Avenue and Wabash Avenue were the streets where her merchant 
princes lived, and there is nothing to be seen in Paris, London, 
or New York to surpass either avenue in situation or in beauty. 
Michigan Avenue is a sort of Piccadilly, with a lake instead of g 
park under its drawing-room windows. The other great avenue 
was distinguished from almost any street of the kind in Europe 
or in the United States by the variety of its architecture. Mr, 


| Ruskin himself might have acknowledged that in this civilized 


and modern street, at least, the curse of monotony did not pre. 
vail, and the yoke of the Italian style was not accepted.” And 
the destruction of all this is the penalty, if penalty it be, 
of the collective thoughtlessness of busy citizens too intent 


'on individual affairs to consider deeply enough the terrible 


danger to a great city of wooden pavements and an insufficient 


| water-supply. Americans may well think that “ the one shall 
| be taken and the other left” on principles extremely obscure 


to human eyes, and doubt for a moment of the divine gover- 
ment of a world in which Chicago burns to the ground while 
Paris is but severely scorched, and New York is still filling up, 
Is the divine government a 
riddle utterly impenetrable by man, or can we in any degree dis- 


| cover in such strange and terrible events any gleam of educating 


purpose, however little we may pretend to comprehend its scope? 
What strikes us at the very first is the tendency which men have, 
when gathered together in great masses, and especially when rapidly 


gathering together in new masses, to merge all social vigilance and 


wariness in individual vigilance and wariness. Every man is 9 
sharply on the look-out for success in the competition of life, that 
he forgets the look-out which does not contribute so much 
to his own particular advantage as to the equal advantage 
of all. Every one has observed the comparative indifference 
to risk and danger which marks the headlong American speed, 
—the popularity of racing steamboats on the great rivers, 
the political chanciness which marks the American politics, the 
incredible and almost wilful blindness to the purpose of the 
South which rendered Secession possible, the reluctance to give aly 
attention even to the wholesale swindling of the authorities of New 
York, the happy-go-lucky nature of the selection of political 
candidates, in a word, the collective carelessness which is mainly 
due, perhaps, to the concentrated weights of individual care, but 
which, whether that is so or not, seems to expect to keep all the 
advantages of great communities without giving any organ! 
attention to guard against their proper dangers. The Americal 
genius is especially swift and vigilant in securing all the gain which 
common life, and common life on a large scale, gives. Education, 
trade, travel, literature, all go on with the most rapid steps where- 
ever Americans or, for that matter, Anglo-Saxons, are united ; 
but the vigilance which avails itself of new opportunities for 
common pleasure and convenience, is by no means rivalled by the 
vigilance which guards against the latent dangers and certall 
risks of these gigantic societies. 

Yet unquestionably society has no common privileges except 
the cost also of common dangers. As the vices of great societies 
are apt to make themselves felt before the positive virtues ba 
called out which can alone grapple with them, so the phys 
dangers of great societies, —the dangers of famine, plague, and fire 
—are apt to make themselves felt before the public sagacity, fore: 


at 
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deed from needing those impetuous prejudices of half-educated | 
women which at present we too often get in its place. People 

sometimes pretend to fear that with a highly educated class of | 
women, we shall have a dangerous and revolutionary social influence. 

Now we ourselves are not entirely without fear that women as they 

are, with vehement philanthropic impulses and little educated judg- 

ment, may sometimes exercise a dangerous and revolutionary in- | 
fluence on pending questions. But who ever heard of high culture 

making any class more rash and revolutionary? Is it not the 

common-place of political observation that the highest masculine | 
culture of the country is far too cautious and conservative? Do) 
the Universities,—even the London University, youngest and most 

radical of the University constituencies,—-elect revolutionary | 
agitators? Do not one and all incline far too conspicuously to 

reactionary notabilities ? What folly, then, for Conservatives as such 

to deprecate the higher education of women! If, as is often said, 

women are in all things more conservativethan men, andif the most | 
conservative of men are the men whose intellectual culture has 
been pushed the highest, all analogy should teach us that in pro- 
ducing a highly-cultivated class of women, we are producing not | 
a revolutionary agency of dangerous destructiveness, but a con- | 
servative agency dangerous, if dangerous at all, for the strength of 

its probable attachment to the past. The argument should certainly | 
lie in the mouth of Radicals rather than in that of Conservatives, | 
that high education for women is to be distrusted. Luckily, how- 
ever, such an argument would so ill become such a party that that 
is not really formidable. Still, itcan never reasonably ba advanced 
by those who profess a panic fear of innovation. 

If, then, what we need, both for the sake of the adequate educa- 
tion of girls, and for the sake of a higher judgment on our most 
difficult social problems, is a really highly cultivated class of 
women,—the energies of all who desire that result should, we 
maintain, be given to aid and advance the one institution 
which alone at present really provides a true University edu- 
cation for them. The Ladies’ Colleges in the great towns are 
almirable secondary schools. The classes at Edinburgh and in 
London,—we call attention with the greatest pleasure to the new 
prospectus of the Ladies’ Classes in University College, London, — 
are capital educational influences of their kind; but as they are 
uot shaped into any curriculum of study, as their value is not 
tested by any body of external examiners, and as they are not 
accompanied by any system of tutorial aid and inspection, they 
cannot claim to do in any degree the kind of work which the 
Ladies’ College now at Hitchin, and soon, we hope, to be removed 
to the more immediate neighbourhood of Cambridge, accomplishes. 
Therefore we say that those who take a profound interest in the 
various questions affecting women’s place in society should now 
concentrate their efforts on this one object,—to raise a real Univer- 
sity for women, where opportunities in all respects such as are open 
at the Universities to young men are granted to women,— 
where they have the invaluable intellectual freedom of sepa- 
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rate sitting-rooms, the constant aid and superintendence of | 


tutors, the stimulus of good professorial lectures, and the 


advantage, scarcely to be overrated, of having their knowledge | . ; 4 
| the audience, put on the voice and gestures of the conventicle, and 


and their progress periodically tested by the most thorough scru- 
tiny from outside. Let us get this one point settled before we 
disperse our efforts again over a wide surface. Let us raise the 
few thousand pounds adequate for the establishment of one good 
Women's University, and we shall have set on foot a movement that 
will soon propagate itself in a hundred different directions for the 
helpiug and healing of Englishwomen and, through Englishwomen, 
of Englishmen. ‘The Women’s University is the first great step 
to be accomplished by all who wish to see the rapid progress of 
Women’s Education, and to avail themselves of the highest calibre 


of women’s judgment in deciding on those various great social issues | . bs , 
‘common-place, and, in mavy instances, disfigured by such vul- 


of the day in which women are most directly and powerfully 
interested. 
* CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES” AT THE CHURCH 
CONGRESS. 
T was not entirely the fault of readers and speakers at the first 
evening session of the Church Congress, on Tuesday last, that the 
subject for discussion did not receive worthy treatment. Where the 
principal speakers are limited to twenty minutes, and their suc- 
cessors to ten minutes, it is clear that such a subject as the 
** Evidences of Christianity in Relation to the Scepticism of the 
Age” cannot be handled in a very systematic manner. Accord- 
ingly, the only paper, and the only speeches displaying ability of 
any kind contented themselves with oue or two large generalities, 
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ee ngs it 
had chanced personally to meet with. Professor Lightfoot Opened 
the discussion with a paper scholarly and thoughtful, as might 
have been expected; but he had made little way towards showin 
how to grapple with the disease, which he had diagnosed, when 
the twenty minutes’ bell ruthlessly cut short his argument. This 
however, proved to be the single occasion where the action of 
the “‘abhorred shears” did not come as a most happy release, 
Of the two papers that followed, one by a Mr. Garbett, of 
Surbiton, the other by a Mr. Row (both equally unknown 
to fame), neither rose above mediocrity. Moreover, as Mr. 
Row’s argument proceeded, a suspicion which had already 
crossed some minds become suddenly confirmed. At the 
beginning of the evening circulars had been thrust into 


/every one’s hands, emanating from a certain society in London 


established for the purpose of diffusing so-called ‘ Christiag 
evidences” among the irreligious or sceptical of the world, 


| Whether or not this society had succeeded in persuading the Com. 
| mittee of the Church Congress to grant them an evening for the 


purpose of advertising their aims and their claims on public 
support we cannot, of course, say, but the circumstances of the 
occasion were sufliciently marked to justify at least a suspicion, 
Not only were the prospectuses of the society openly distributed 
in the room, but one of the only three papers read was contri- 
buted by a member of the Committee, who quite undisguisedly 


' made his paper a means of puffing his society. Of the miscellane- 


ous speakers who followed, Lord Harrowby, chairman of the 
society, obviously spoke with the one purpose of enlisting support 
for this object, and at least two others followed on the same side. 
This, as we have intimated, may be coincidence ; but until some 
explanation is offered by the Committee of the Church Congress, 
it certainly looks as if the subject for discussion had been fixed 
upon, and the speakers chosen with the view of advertising a new 


| and obscure society. Against the respectability and the genera} 
| aims of such a society we have not a word to say, though we may 


be allowed to doubt whether periodical competitive examinations 
in Paley, Whately, and ‘Martin on the Atonement” are 
among the most effective means of dealing with the infidelity 
of the present day; but most assuredly it intimately con- 
cerns the credit and the future prosperity of our Church Con- 
gresses that they should be free from the suspicion of playing 
into the hands of any society whatever. Certainly, the experi- 
ment, if experiment it were, was not justified by its success. 
With the one exception of Professor Lightfoot, not a reader or 
speaker of any real mark took part in the debate. The supposed 
antagonism of science to religion formed the staple of all the 
speeches, but not a single thought or argument of value was 
struck out through the whole discussion. Indeed, no discussion 
worthy the name took place. Speaker after speaker, after strug- 
gling for a few minutes with his inability to attack the real sub- 
ject, fairly launched out into a pulpit-tirade of the feeblest descrip- 
tion against the real or supposed infidelity of his hearers. Boldly 
defying the rule laid down on these occasions, that the speaker 
shall abstain from theological discussion, and shall address bis 
remarks to the chairman, each successive orator turned himself to 


thundered to his own heart’s content. When we mention that 
the Rev. Joseph Bardsley, of Manchester, gravely offered as his 
contribution to the Darwinian controversy the argument that map 
could not have been evolved from a lower form of creation, 
because otherwise, or in the absence, that is to say, of a father 
and mother, there would have been no one to “ nurse the first 


| baby,” and that the remark in question was received with deaf- 


ening cheers and laughter, we have said enough to indicate the 
general calibre of speakers and audience on the occasion. It ig. 
sufficient to add that the remaining speeches were curiously 


garities and buffooneries as have perhaps never before been wit- 
nessed at a Church Congress. 

We notice this circumstance with real regret. We believe that 
Church Congresses have done, and may yet do, a not inconsider- 


‘able good. It is no small advantage for thoughtful men of all 


or else with some special examples of scepticisin that the speakers | 





parties to meet every year and compare their thoughts and ex- 
periences on matters concerning the faith and morals of the people. 
But unless the standard of ability, and of order, is rigid'y main- 
tained, it is obvious how easily such occasions may degrade into 4 
kind of ecclesiastical camp-meeting. Whatever be the cause, 
there is certainly to be noticed this year a falling-off in the 
number of distinguished and able men from the list of readers 
and speakers. Whether this fact is cause or consequence of & 
change in the character of Church Congresses we do not know, 
but we are well convinced that the reputation of these meetings 
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will not survive many repetitions of such a display as was wit- | you, that arson was first added to the armoury of the Revolution), 
oeued On Tuesday evening. what a heap of rubbish half Westminster and Pimlico would have 
Not a single contribution, as we have said, was made to the | been reduced to! Brick and mortar, lath and plaster, stucco and 
study of the subject before the meeting. There was a general slates could only tumble together in a grand conglomerate of 
desire exhibited by the speakers to shake hands with Science, but | cinders. But the Paris palaces still stand, solid monuments of 
on what terms they were afterwards to live with their old enemy their own ruin. ‘The floors burned, the iron melted, the roof fell 
did not appear. One gentleman seemed to think that the infi- | in, but the white stone defied the fire. The skeleton stands bare 
delity of the lower classes was not scientific in its character, and | and gaunt, but still all the bones are there. The walls must be 
was due less to the conclusions of modern criticism than to the | calcined in many places, especially in upper stories; but to a very 
lives of many so-called Christians. ‘This was the nearest ap- large extent they will, I should suppose, be found serviceable 
proach to a valuable observation that was attained in the course of | again. At the Tuileries the conflagration seems to have paused 
theevening. ‘There are certainly signs abroad which confirm this | when it had burned the more ancient part of the Palace. The 
view. ‘Che opposition of large classes of working-men to Chris- _ signs do not extend on the side of the Rue de Rivoli beyond the 
tianity is intimately connected with their republican aspirations. | line of railing that bounds the Place du Carrousel. The new 
They connect Christianity with things as they are, and believe | wing fronting the river does not exhibit any appearance of damage. 
that the present economy must perish ; as a whole, ‘Chris- | A very Imperialist friend gave me a memento of the force of the 
tianity,” they say, “ has been tried and failed. It has not united fire at the part of the Palace where the Empress’s apartments 
class to class; it has not prevented the down-treading of the | were. It is a lump of artificial lava, of about four pounds’ weight, 
poor by the rich; it has not banished poverty, misery, squalor, in which many metals and many crystals, glass and brass, and 
ignorance, vice. We want liberty, brotherhood, equality. | perhaps gold and jewels, have been fused together. My friend, 
Christianity has not given it. We will have some other re- loyal to the last, regarded it a3 an omen that the fire paused when 
|it burned out the house of the old line, and hoped that if not 


ligion that will. Brotherhood shall be our religion.” bane 
a brotherhood cannot exist without the bond which the recog- | Napoleon III., then Napoleon IV. would perfect the Palace. But I 


nition of a Fatherhood alone supplies, is what many an earnest | confess I could only see the evidence that M. Haussmann knew how 
and not unreligious man need to learn. Of this aspect of the | to make a palace fire-proof rather better than Philibert Delorme. Of 
subject of scepticism no one seemed on Tuesday to take any | the other palaces, from that of the Legion of Honour to that of 
account. We believe that it is coming every day more pro- | Justice, the shells remain; and generally, in somewhat safe con- 
minently to the front, and more urgently calling for the atten- | dition. ‘The ruin that, of all, seemed to me to be the most awful 
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tion of theologians and Christian thinkers all the world over. | and hopeless is that of the Palace of the People, the Hotel de 
Ville. ‘Chere powder had evidently aided petroleum, and the 


walls bore marks of blasting as well as fire. It has been stated, 
and will doubtleas be repeated, that the burning of these buildings 
became at a certain stage of the defence a necessary, or at least a 
legitimate military measure on the part of the Commune. One 
could quite understand the burning or blasting of houses through 
which soldiers had made or were making their way, so as to fire 
down on the defenders of a particular barricade. ‘The Rue de 
Lille seems to have suffered by this process, if I may judge from 
its condition, which is much worse than that of any other street 
I passed through. In the Rue des Saints Péres I saw a house 
| which had been fired, happily with slight effect, in the rear of a 
| barricade, but could not hear that any had been fired in front of 
it, yetit was on the roofs and upper stories of these houses in front 
that MacMahon’s men advanced. But the burning of the palaces 
and public buildings was mere sheer melodramatic and mischiev- 
ous arson ; they were not so placed as to arrest the advance of the 
troops by an hour. Indeed, there was evidently no such sincere 
and genuine fighting as that of the Reds in June, 1848. How 
could there be? Men may burn and abandon a city as the 
| Russians did at Moscow. But men will not set all that is grand- 
| est and most sacred in a great city on fire and then fight for the 


A. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


AMONG THE RUINS OF PARIS. 
{FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 
S1r,—I had not been in Paris for three years. My last memory of 
it was the scene as I strolled from the Bois de Boulogne towards 
town on a midsummer afternoon in 1868. ‘The long procession of 
splendid and fanciful equipages slowly rolled along the favourite 
road of fashion. The sky was blue and high, the sun was bright 
and not too strong, the air was to other air as champagne is to 
other wine. Beyond the tree-tops rose the turrets of churches, 
the glittering roofs of palaces, the ever-fluttering flag. Paris to 
my eyes looked like a true earthly Paradise. I never thought I 
should live to see the most splendid quarter of it rather resemble 
the shell of a burnt-out Pandemonium. I met his Imperial 
Majesty walking arm-in-arm with a German prince, then on a visit 
to the capital of the grand nation and the universe. Napoleon 
{II. wore his most august air, and plodded along, shaking the 
sphere. None mobbed and not many saluted him. The 











Empress passed in a simple but very elegantly-appointed carriage. | ashes. The churches all escaped. It must be admitted it is not 
With a grand escort, in a state coach, with outriders and aides- | easy to burn achurch. ‘Theatres, on the other hand, burned like 
de-camp, and a general to command it all, the Child of France | tinder. If I had had time I might have moralized over, not the 
at the fullest moment of the day appeared upon the scene. I ruins, but the rubbish of the Porte St. Martin, principal among 
observed as I passed the Palace on my way home that the wing those temples where the cult of lust, the habit of bounce, the 
which bad been lately rebuilt was not in exact line and harmony | hatred of order and the scorn of God, which have brought France 


with the older part of the Tuileries ; and I conjectured that it was 
within his Majesty’s intentions to pull down and rebuild the whole 
of the old Court of the Bourbons. 

My first impression of Paris when I arrived there at eleven 
o'clock on last Friday night was of an unusual dimness, dinginess, 
and somnolence of aspect. People had apparently very generally 
gone to bed, and gas had evidently got scarce. Such was the 


simple truth indeed. In crossing the Pont Neuf, I observed that 


only every second lamp was lit; and it is a fact that the siege 
and much misery have taught the Parisians the propriety of early 
hours. I looked in vain along the route that my coachman 
Was pleased to take for signs of the great desolation; they were 
hot tobe seen. But when I reached my old quarters in the Faubourg 


so low, were so long preached. At the Madeleine I observed that 
|in the intervals of the combat at the barricade below, the soldiers 
of the Commune appeared to have amused themselves by firing at 
| the figures of our Lord and Mary Magdalene in Lemaire’s fine alto- 
|relievo. ‘The columns were much chipped by bullets, but in only 
'one case did the damage appear to be such as a cannon-ball 
would have caused. Cannon, where it was used, must have been 
laid with singular skill and care. ‘There are no evidences extant 
now of its demolishing action. I was equally surprised and 
delighted to find that the Commune had spared the trees. Barri- 
| cades were universally built of stone ; and so the Boulevards are 
| still lined by their leafy sentinels. I could not hear that any exact 
| estimates had yet been made of the amount of private property 








St. Germain, I beheld the traces of recent building, and was led to | damaged, but having gone carefully through the most hotly con- 


another chamber than that I used to occupy, through which, tested quarters, I do not believe that more than a hundred private 
| houses were actually burned out. Many, however, were burned 


indeed, a Prussian shell had passed last winter. | 
I spent next day among the ruins. The damage done is great, | partially or fired ineffectually. Sand, it seems, slakes petroleum, 
The apartment of a friend of mine, 


but by no means so great as I had imagined. I often usedtothink if promptly employed. 
what a rare advantage it was to Paris to have those vast quarries actually partly inflamed, was perfectly saved in thisway. In fine, 
80 close to the valley of the Seine, but never could have fancied much has been destroyed that never can be restored,—pictures, 
that the stout white stone would be put to the test of fire, and ; Statues, archives. But as to buildings, with the exception of the 
would bear it so well. If General Cluseret had fulfilled his inten- ' Hotel de Ville, there seems to me to be no absolutely irreparable 
tion of burning Downing Street and Buckingham Palace with damage done. A year hence, I presume to predict, there will 
petroleum during the Fenian era (it was then, permit me to remind | hardly be a trace of (Empire Cluseret and its fiery exit left. 
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The spirit of the Parisians is too evidently very miserable | a,country in such a state as France was and is? How long cau 
and poverty-stricken, but as capable of illusion and as hysterically be expected to endure such a weight and such a strain ? When ' 
excitable as ever. Poverty, I know, is a strange word to apply to asked what would happen and who was coming, I was told b 
a country that subscribes to such gigantic loans in such an exu- some, ‘“‘M. Gambetta,” and by many, “M. Grevy.” But 4 
berant fashion, but I do not speak of the country, I speak of Paris ; Gambetta could hardly come, it seems to me, with the present 
and Paris is, comparatively with its ancient aspect, very poverty- | Assembly, or with any now likely to be elected in France, —that ig 
stricken. One dines in the empty rooms of famous restaurants. | to say, without another Revolution; and at that point he must 
One is offered marvellous bargains in once fashionable shops. It | count with MacMahon and the Army. M. Crrevy, on the other 
is somewhat terrible to talk to a manufacturer of articles de Paris. | hand, would be the choice of the Assembly—why, I really could 
His trade is dull, partly for lack of demand, but also, he tells you, | not ascertain—except that, like our much-advertised Gritlith, « ho 
so many of his workmen have been shot, so many await trial at | is the safe man,” or so supposed to be. He is not certainly known 
Versailles, so many have fled. The most ingenious and skilful of | to be a statesman, or an organizer, or an administrator, or a diplo- 
the Paris workmen seem to have given themselves body and soul | matist, or an orator, and France just now wants each and all of 
to the Commune. The print shops are always a gauge of the | these talents at its head. Among strong Catholics, the present 
temper of Paris; and in the print shops, obscenities and horrors Government is quite as much detested as the Emperor's was, 
were presented in about equal proportions. A sketch of the exe- | ‘True, M. Thiers has given office to several of the leading politi. 
cution of the Archbishop and a panorama of Paris on fire stand side | cians of the Liberal Catholic school. Me has made the Due de 
by side with a fresh study of Leda or some other filthy novelty of | Broglie an ambassador and M. Cochin a prefect, both men of 
art. Battle scenes used to occupy a prominent place; but there | many talents, carefully accomplished—both, [ will venture to say 
are no battles worth exhibition now. I often saw,not without statesmen. He has carefully placed such men in offices where they 
wonder, the ignominies of Prussian occupation illustrated,—the | have no real power. But what must the Catholics of France feel 
conquerors eating and drinking of the best, while the peasant and | at his retaining such a man as M. Jules Simon in the offige of 
his family cower in the corner. The present rulers of France did | Public Instruction and Worship? ‘They feel as the Chureh of 
not seem to me to be depicted as if the public could possibly | England would if Professor Huxley were entrusted with the 
care to purchase their portraits, but lay there mixed up hocus-pocus | conduct of its relations with the State. Still they support and 
with newspaper writers, opera dancers, and Gambetta’s generals ; | will support the present Government, so long as it can contrive to 
nor were the various pretenders displayed as popular favourites are | hold together, and they look not without awe to its not very 
wont to be. The photographs of the Count de Chambord, how-| remote end. I met with no one who dared to hope that France 








ever, seemed to me to me to be in the ascendant in point of size and 
number,—so also were those of the Countess de Paris. I saw none | 
of the Countess de Chambord; and the Count de Paris was ap- 
parently kept in the back-ground. The Dukes were nowhere. I 
do not pretend that these signs are even straws that show a current. 
The spirit of Paris seemed to me to be simply sick, but not sick 
enough to be sorry. I hardly spoke to one Parisian proper who 
did not deal in the same indiscriminate abuse of Napoleon, Trochu, 
Gambetta, Thiers; they had been betrayed and sold on all hands. 
If they had not been betrayed and sold, they must have beaten the 
Prussians ten times over. The idea that the terror and the fasci- 
tion exercised by the populace of Paris over the Government of 
the country had paralyzed or at least misdirected its energies 
seemed to have crossed no man’s mind. Recollecting the odium 
which (General Cavaignac incurred for the severity with which he 
suppressed the Reds in June, 1848, I was curious to learn whether 
MacMahon’s popularity had outlived the far more ruthless 
massacre necessary for the conquest of the Commune. Notwith- 
standing indiscriminate pistolling of petroleuses and summary 
executions on a scale unparalleled, MacMahon is the most popular 
soldier and I believe the most popular person in France. I don’t 
know why it should be so, save that he renounces all political 
ambition, and appears to act merely from the motive of duty as 
absolutely as did the Duke of Wellington. The Army, as is the 
way with armies, is said to have caught somewhat of the spirit of 
its commander. I was more than once affected by the altered 
bearing of the French soldier. ‘The old gay and rather loose strut 
is a good deal gone. He looks subdued, but not the less manly. 
I heard on all hands that the spirit of Chauvinisme is much exor- 
cised from the Army, though still so strong in the populace, and 
even in the Assembly. But I also heard, and I believe, that by 
far the strongest sentiment in the Army is the Bonapartist ; also, 
that the French Army is, as all armies in these latter days tend to 
become, more religious than it used to be—there seems to be some 
occult relation between arms of precision and austerity of life. If 
MacMahon were disposed to play the part of Monk in a Bonapartist 
restoration, I heard Bonapartists boast, and bitter enemies of the 
Empire sorrowfully admit, he would have next to no difficulty. 
But the Bonapartists frankly admitted that they could not count | 
on the Marshal. It is an inestimable advantage to France at the | 
present moment that there is at the head of the Army a soldier | 
who is truly and thoroughly the servant of the civil power, else its 
constitution might easily fall into the state of that of Spain, cord 
become an affair of military pronunciamientos. By far the most | 
important question in France, in a civil and interior sense, at | 
present and for some time to come, is the temper and constitution | 
of the Army. 

I am told on good authority that M. Thiers’ health is rapidly 
giving way. Within the last month it seems the prolonged strain | 
on his system had begun to tell, and his friends note with anxiety | 
his livid aspect and his restless nervousness. What else can be | 
expected in the case of a man of seventy-four years of age after | 
twenty years of retirement suddenly summoned to the control of | 





would again settle down without more war, and without more 
civil war. It is pitiable to hear people speak in this way as of a 
terror in the air, over which they have no more control than over 
storm or pestilence, when but for their own passions and bad 
principles they might be the happiest nation on the face of the 
earth. I have said nothing of projects of other restorations 
than the Napoleonic. ‘The reason is that [ heard so little said on 
the subject. When I asked how the Orleans Princes were esteemed, 
I was told that they are highly esteemed ; that at first, in the exu- 
berance of their delight at returning, they made themselves too 
familiar with all comers, and that this was not wise; and that 
now they are generally regarded, in Louis the Eighteenth’s words, as 
several Frenchmen the more added to the resident population, and 
nothing more. The sons of the Citizen King are, in fact, welcomed as 
so many royal citizens, and thatisall. It is not so easy to indicate 
the regard which is entertained towards the Count de Chambord, 
which is more than respect, and yet less than loyalty. I found, 
however, a growing belief among even men of his party that he 
does not really wish to be king, and that the passage about the 
white flag in his last manifesto was intended to be accepted asa 
virtual abdication. It seems for the present, at least, to have had 
that effect; but the present tense passes fast in France. M. 
‘Lhiers is the an of the hour and the situation, and is so allowed 
to reign with the forms of a Republic more absolutely and person- 
ally than did Louis Napoleon ; but aw fond France is Monarchical, 
not Republican, and the one possible monarchy, it still seems to 
me, is that of Heuary V.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Paris, September 27, 1871. An IrisH Paprist. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
es 
THE BAPTIST UNION AND NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,”] 

Sir,—In the last number of your able journal you noticed the 
resolutions on Education passed at the autumnal session of the 
Baptist Union, and I ask permission to offer a brief explanation of 
the principles which they involve. I have no pretensions to speak 
in the name of the Baptist Union, but as the mover of the resolu- 
tions I may be supposed to know my own views and the grounds 
on which they rest. Your space will only allow me to state those 
principles, I will not attempt to vindicate them. 

I beg your readers to observe that the Baptist Union has been 
thoroughly consistent on this question. Whether its principles be 
right or wrong, they have been long and consistently held. ‘The 
Union is in no sense chargeable with “‘caprices.” Before the 
Elementary Education Act was passed, at the autumnal session of 
1869, the Union solemnly declared that ‘‘ no system of Government 
education can be regarded as satisfactory which is not contined to 
secular teaching.” ‘Chere has been no change since that day. The 
25th clause is only an expansion of the vicious principles against 
which we have ever protested. We have never so refined away 
our consciences as to suppose that payments out of Imperial taxes 
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— re right and payments from social rates were wrong. It is not | vanising-point in religion to which it seems the literary idea 
the source of the money, but the application of the money, that conducts ‘* the eternal not ourselves which makes for righteous- 
we protest against. ‘The rate brings the question within our grasp, ness” They have a passionate longing that religion should have 
and we can deal with it as we did with the Church-rate. ‘ This one more chance in the world, unstrangled by priests or by kings. 
really means secular education, and novhing else.” As far as the | Is it a vain dream to cherish that the voice of the Divine Founder 
Government is concerned, this is true. It is all that the Govern- | may yet praise its sepulchre and wake it from the dead, and that 
ment ought to do, and all that the Government can do. We give | men will obey his command, ‘‘ Loose him, and let him go free.” 

to Cesar the work for which he is competent; but in religious; We are not ungrateful to the Spectator for noble aid in securing 
teaching, whether to children or to adults, we do not recognize his | for Dissenters some fragments of political and religious justice. 
authority, and will not tolerate his interference. We claim the | You have * fought stoutly for the strict equality of Dissenters with 
school absolutely for the State, in which the child of every cltizen | Churchmen.” The sentence should have passed over into the 
shall meet on equal terms, and in which the religion of no citizen | future tense. You cannot doff your armour yet. You are only 
shall be taught at the national expense. The ‘‘ time-table conscience | at the very beginning of the campaign, and there is many a hard 
clause” does not in the least touch our principles. We resent the | battle before you. But it seems that on this vital question of the 
necessity of appealing to it as an indignity, and you ought not | province of the State in matters of religion, which is becoming, 





to speak of it as a protection. The Judicial Committee of the | which I think is become in England, the question of questions, 
Privy Council, and half the Bench of Bishops, have failed to re- | and which lies at the root of so many others, we are not only to 
strain the Ritualists ; and I leave it to any man’s common-sense to | part company with you, but you will “ fight equally stoutly against 
say what protection a Dissenter’s child will have in sectarian | us.” We shall be sorry to miss you from our side, where, [ veuture 
to think, your proper place would be found, but we shall not 
and embitter sectarianism. From one end of the land to the other | “’bate a jot of heart or hope” in our conflicts. Nay, we will even 
we hear the ery for teaching ‘distinctive Church principles.” | welcome you into the fray, though as an opponent. We like 
“Hast thou appealed to the law? ‘To the law thou shall go;” | honest, manly, “‘ stout” antagonists. We have vanquished many 
and with a whole army of diocesan inspectors of religion springing | a stout antagonist in days gone by. We have fought out the right 
to live. We have not a single right which we have not won by 
dint of sacrifice and suffering ; and we will never rest until every 
right which belongs to a citizen be ours, and this will never be 
parson or by squire. until the word Dissenter is blotted out of the national vocabulary. 
One of these resolutions, to which you have not adverted, refers | —I am, Sir, &c., JOHN JENKYN Brown. 
to the proceedings of the Endowed Schools’ Commissioners. These} Birmingham, September 10, 1871. 
are the schools in which many of the children of the members of 
our churches ought to be educated, and in which the graduates of THE DISSENTERS AND THE EDUCATION ACT. 
our colleges, if they think proper to pursue the scholastic profes- (To Tuk Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
sion, ought to be able to compete on equal terms with any in the | Srr,—May I mildly suggest that you would be still fighting “ for 
land. I ask you to consider the proceedings of the Commissioners. | the strict equality of Dissenters with Churchmen” if you were 
The representative principle in the election of the governing body | *‘ stoutly” to contend for what you name ‘the dictatorial 
isignored, is made indirect, or is reduced to a minimum; the | caprices” of Nonconformists ? That cannot be a caprice which 
co-optative or self-elective element is large ; and I believe that in| is the necessary outcome of two centuries of gallant and often 
almost every scheme the incumbent of the parish is appointed ez | of suffering striving, nor dictatorial which uplifts an arm against 
officio & member of the governing body! Are you surprised that | the heavy cudgel of sectarianism which threatens to bruise the 
we resent these appointments as a new insult and a new wrong, | most sacred faculty which God has given to man. Hot adjectives 
and will the Spectator speak any more of the ‘strict equality of | like “ vindictive” and hard names can do little more than wound ; 
Dissenters with Churchmen?” ‘The representative, and even the | and in this controversy we have surely had enough of these. The 
co-optative, members, may change, but this ez-officio member is | conscience of the pauper who insists on having religious education 
immortal. There is no pretence of personal qualifications; he is | at the expense of the State, as well as secular instruction, seems 
simply the representative of a favoured sect. And this body will | intelligible to you; but you pay only a scant respect, a respect 
have the appointment of masters, and the entire regulation of the | which borders on the contemptuous, to the conscience of the toil- 
religious instruction given in the schools ! ing ratepayer who refuses to be /vrced by the arm of the law to 
There is another resolution to which you have not referred, that | pay for religion at all. Why Pat should happen to possess a 
which relates to Irish education. And this will become the crucial | sacred moral sense, and the Dissenter be moved by nothing but 
test of the whole question. Of all the marvels of the last session | what is “‘ vindictive,” “ capricious,” and ‘ dictatorial,” is at least 
of Parliament, none was so marvellous as Mr. Gladstone’s in- | a psychological problem worth close study. Way you should be 
capacity to express himself intelligibly on this question. We have | ready to force the pauper to take bread for his children without 
sometimes thought he had a plethora of words which smothered | utter, and hesitate to compel his child to learn arithmetic without 
the thought, but we never thought he could speak for a long Papal infallibility added, is a fact that affords me constant food 
while and no one be able to say what he meant. But what Mr. | for reflection. 
Gladstone could not express the Baptist Union has clearly ex-| I do not look in your pages week by week for agreement with 
pressed. In England, Protestantism is in an overwhelming | my own opinions, but I have learned to expect from you that rare 
majority, and in Ireland Romanism; but we ask nothing for Eng- | virtue which sometimes impels men to seek a full knowledge of 
land which we are not prepared to give to Ireland. Not in the | their opponents’ case, with all the facts and arguments which sup- 
interests of Protestantism, but in the interests of mental, moral, | port it. May I suggest that you should devote one of your small- 
and political freedom, we protest against handing over the educa- | type articles to an analysis of Conscience, as it is developed,—(1) 
tion of a people to the control of any priesthood. The statesman in Pat, who will have Catholic teachers at the public ex- 
who attempts to do that will be guilty of a crime against his| pense; (2) in the Churchman who will have catechisms taught 
country the like to which has not been committed in recent times. at the public expense; (3) in the Sectarian who will 
It may surprise you that a body of men like this Union should have his denominational school, at first built partly out of 
solemnly protest, with a depth of feeling and earnestness which | the taxes, supported at the public expense ; (4) in the Disseuter, 


clearly foreshadows their coming action, against the teaching of | who both receives and gives religious instruction at his own 


schools. The ‘ time-table conscience clause” will only intensify 





up for these schools, we know what that means. We want to have 
our children trained up in a manly, self-respecting, truth-loving 
spirit, and we will not submit to have them treated as pariahs by 

















religion in our national schools. Here are ministers whose whole | expense, and objects (how vainly! history tells) to be taxed 
or rated to spread other peoples’ dogmas. ‘I'he question is a deli- 


life is spent on teaching religion, here are laymen who give time, 

personal service, and money to extend religion, and many of | cate, practical, and most absorbing one, and is admirably adapted 

whom have spent years in teaching the young themselves, and yet for the acute intuitive skill which often delights and instructs 

they protest, not against any particular sect, but against all teach- 

ing of religion by the State or at the State’s expense. Now, why| ‘Ibe plan of handing over a portion of the rates to bodies beyond 

is this? [ fearlessly answer it is because they believe in religion the control of the ratepayers seems to some to cut at the root of 

and love it. T hey have not relegated religion to the ladies’ local self-government,—a part, I think, of the Liberal programme 
for which you have also “ fought stoutly.” Perhaps, if denomina- 


boudoir or to the children’s nursery. ‘They have not reached | ne ee ee ; 
ional schools would become school-board schools, and so cease to 


that philosophical attitude, to which Gibbon says the Romans 
had attained, and towards which there seems so strong a tendency be sectarian, the whole controversy might be happily closed for 


in our own day, to regard ‘every religion as equally true or the present. 
equally false, and every useful.” hey have not reached that, I know enough of Dissenters to be sure that they are not viu- 


your readers. 
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dictive in their programme, and also that on this question they | ‘‘Cook’s personally-conducted tourists” have never been up the Rigi 
are immovably determined. In the long run, I believe that they | together during the season. ‘The highest number was about re 
will carry their point. who made the ascent with myself in July, and I would venture eo 

Strike, but hear.—I am, Sir, &c., S. P. | back any one of the threescore for good behaviour and polite 

[We deny altogether that the State help given to the schools | manners against this libeller of his countrymen. Secondly, there 
called denominational,—given without the slightest regard to / was no ** personally-conducted ” party of mine up the Rigi in 
religious teaching, and solely on condition of efficient secular | “the early days of last month.” ‘Thirdly, my ** personally-con- 
teaching, given, moreover, in just as liberal amounts to schools in | ducted” parties are generally the best behaved of English tourists, 
which there is no religious teaching at all,—is in any sense given | their social compact tending to rub off asperities and teaching they, 
to the religious body, or for the spreading of a religious creed. | practical lessons in good manners, from whose example this con. 
You might as well say that the salary paid to a Wesleyan postman | temptuous traveller might profit, were he to open his eyes ang 





is assistance to the Wesleyan creed.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


DOVER COLLEGE.—A DISCLAIMER. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Stmr,—My attention has been directed to an article in your 
issue of the 7th inst.on the subject of the opening of this 
college by Earl Granville, the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
in which you speak of the college as “a new middle-class school 
and college, established for the sake of providing a good, sound, 
secondary education, at a very moderate price.” As the terms 
‘¢ middle-class school ” and ‘* secondary education ” are calculated 
to injure the prospects of the college, I shall feel obliged if you will 
allow me space in yonr next issue to say that the college has not 
been established as a middle-class school, and the position in life 
of the pupils who have already joined shows this to be the case. 
The education given is not of a secondary character, but of a 
first-class order.—I am, Sir, &c., Wortaston KnockeEr, Hon. See. 
Yastle Hill House, Dover, October 11, 1871. 

[Our correspondent does not appear to understand the technical 
meaning of ** Secondary ” Education, which applies to all education 
short of the University period. We regret to hear that the college 
is not meant for the middle-class, and should hardly have noticed 
itatall, if we had known that it was intended chiefly for pupils whose 
‘* position in life” is so distinguished.—Eb. Spectator.] 

THE MONARCHY AND THE WORKING-CLASSES. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sin,—I agree with you that the abolition of monarchy among us 
would be a national misfortune, and also that the usefulness, if 
not the safety, of the monarchy requires that it should not be per- 
mitted to come into collision with popular feeling on questions of 
money. The application to Parliament for grants of incomes to 
the members of the Royal family as they successively come of 
age appears scarcely decent, and may prove to be a political 
danger. 

I would suggest as the best arrangement that the nation can 
make with the Royal family to be as follows:—The Civil List to 
remain as it is, and grants to be made as heretofore to the mem- 
bers of the Royal family as they come of age or get married during 
the life of the present Sovereign, but the future pecuniary status 
of the Royal family to be settled by an Act of Parliament to be 
passed during the present reign, and taking effect from the com- 
mencement of the next; this Act to abolish the Civil List, and 


in lieu thereof to make over the Crown lands to the Royal family | 


as private property, to be held in strict entail ; the revenues rising 
therefrom not to be paid into the Exchequer, or in any way mixed 
up with the national moneys; the incomes of the several members 
of the Royal family to be settled by a conseil de famille, or, i 
necessary, by private Acts of Parliament. 

I do not know whether the Royal family would gain or lose in 
money by such a settlement, but [ am certain they would gain in 
security and comfort when it could no longer be said that they 
were ‘* paid out of the taxes.”"—I am, Sir, &c., 

JoserH JOHN Murpnuy. 


A DREAMER ON THE RIGI. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR. ") 
Sir,—“ A Traveller,” who figures in the Spectator of the 7th 


| honestly look at facts. The representations of this traveller har. 
| monize with the dreams of French journalists, who last month 
| reported my pocket to have been picked in Paris, at a time When 
| I was in Southern Italy. Ilow often do such dreamers fabricate 
| facts which belong to the ‘‘ region of imagination” !—J am, Sir, & 
| Tourist Office, 98 Fleet Street, October 11. Tuomas Cook. 


> 


BOOKS. 


————+>_—_ 
GEORGE SAND ON THE LATE WAR.* 
| Tue title of this interesting volume on the war which Madame 
| Dudevant (George Sand) has published is not quite exact ; 
the book would have been more fitly called “The Jour. 
/nal of a Provincial during the War;” since, aithough the 
writer was driven from her home in the Indre to the 
houses of friends in the Creuse, she soon returned to her 
beloved Nohant, and there remained. It was not the “ Pruys- 
sians” who expelled her and her family from the dwelling in 
which, or near which, she had lived for half a century; it was 
the small-pox, ‘‘an enemy more blind and wicked than war,” 
Vainly, she says, they tried to remedy the evil,—‘le paysan 
chasse le médecin, ou le voit arriver avec effroi,”—not the 
sole testimony in these pages to the almost savage simpli- 
city of the country folk. Retreating south, with children and 
grandchildren, the fugitive arrived deep in the Creuse at Saint 
Loup, on the first step of the mass of mountains which rise aloft 
in Le Puy de Dome and Auvergne. A long drought had withered 
leaf and flower, the earth cracked, the streams and streamlets dried 
up ; for six months no rain had fallen in the Creuse. Water fit to 
drink, water for ordinary purposes, was scarce. In the granite 
gulfs of the Tarde, whose roaring torrent is impassable in winter, 
there were only pools here and there. ‘The vivid imagination of 
Madame Dudevant, though constantly pre-occupied with images 
of the sufferings on the battle-field, found a brief repose in a 
nature which she loves now as fondly as ever. But the war is 
not to be shut out. In the midst of a momentary enjoyment 
of the silence, the granite scarps and peaks, the walnut woods and 
|rare flowers and insects in the ravine of the ‘Tarde, she 
hears a voice saying, ‘‘ [ere is a retreat sufficiently fortified 
against the Prussiaus!” At once, to quote her phrases, * Tout 
s’évanouit, la nature disparait. Plus de contemplation. On se 
| reproche de s’étre amusé un instant. On n'a pas le droit d’oublier. 
Va-t-en poésie, tu n’est bonne a rien!” Yet even after this 
(September, 1870), when the safferings of the French became still 
| more poignant, Madame Dudevant found no small relief, if not 
/momentary peace, in her boundless, genuine love of nature. 
Descriptive passages, often so wearisome, are in her pages 
like the phrases of instrumental music flowing between the 
verses of a tragic ballad, oases of repose in the midst of fiery ex- 
| citement and the wearing strain of painful attention. Although it 
is not likely that many persons in France felt as keenly as George 
Sand, yet there must have been thousands whose sufferings were of 
the same nature and were just as real, if not so extended and pro- 
| found. Over and over again she complains that sleep has deserted her 
| pillow; and in one place she says, ‘* Ne pas dormir est le supplice 
du temps; quand la fatigue l’emporte, on se raconte le matin les 
réves atroces ou insensés qu’on a faits.” In another, ** Les 











current, has evidently been dreaming on the Rigi. I am also | insomnies sont dévorantes, on ne les compte plus,”—and this only at 
apprehensive that he is a somnambulist, and has been walking in | the end of November! All over France, more or less, through 
his sleep from the ** Kaltbad” to the Kulm. It is a mercy that | those dreadful months, this plague of sleeplessness must have 
he was not precipitated down the steep incline which the pathway | been epidemic. How the observation of a physical fact, which calls 
skirts on the opposite side of the mountain. ‘Travellers, especially | out the sympathies of all, brings home to one the exacting pains of 
dreamy travellers, often see strange things, or in their dreams| war. Here is another significant little anecdote. Aurore, her 
have ‘‘strange bedfellows.” Such were evidently the associations | granddaughter, was so delighted with the beauty of the snow that 
of your dreamy correspondent, who fancied himself amongst a | she wanted to sleep in it, and said she envied the soldiers that enjoy- 
company of “ Mr. Cook’s excursionists,” whose characteristics he | ment,—‘‘ comme l’enfance a des idées cruelles sans le savoir ! 

attempts to delineate. Facts demonstrate the imaginary idealism | — eg PORE: 











* Journal d'un Voyageur pendant la Guerre. Georges Sand, “(Euvres Chcisies. 


of the ugly picture which he has sketched. First, a hundred of | paris: Levy Freres. 
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The same little maid heard her elders say that everything precious | and that it was nobler as well as more expedient to make instant 
mast be hidden. Aurore passed the day hiding her dolls! It was | effort and fail, than to fail without any effort; better to have such 
pot only from the ** Prussians” that the country people had to con- | a substitute for an army as could be mustered than leave the 
ceal their valuables. ‘There were, it seems, francs-tireurs, who were country absolutely defenceless, absolutely without the means of 
highwaymen in disguise, and who did a large business in the pro- | weighting the scale when the time for treating arrived. Moreover, 
vinces. As the form of this book is that of a journal, the substance of | they intended to fight on after Paris had surrendered, and fight 
the entrics varies day by day, sometimes fact, sometimes argument, | to the last. Nevertheless, on this, as on many other vital points, 
gometimes passionate invective; but throughout, as one might | the impressions of Madame Dudevant are well worth consideration ; 
soticipate, there is present an undertone of suffering and sorrow all the more as she could not have stood alone. M. Gambetta, 
which casts a shadow over even the brightest pages. Never is especially, filled her with a distrust only less profound than that 
there any outburst of hope, still less any expression of faith in the | she felt in the attempted revival of the spirit and methods of 1792. 





‘bilities of a successful issue. From the very first Madame | Admitting that he was honest and sincere, she found him young, 
Dadevant despaired. Her memories of 1813 and 1815 came surging | without experience, without political or military knowledge, with- 
up, and she declared that the drama of 1870, though less grand, out judgment; in short, she held that he was not equal to the 
was more appalling than that of 1815. The temper of her mind, | task he had undertaken, and was not aware of his own unfitness. 
saddened by long and painful experience, is shown in the phrase, One cannot help thinking that the woman's heart, lacerated by 
written before Coulmiers :—** Nous nous faisons l’effet de condam- | the spectacle of so much pain, had the mastery over the woman's 
nés 3 mort, qui attend du hasard le jour de l’exécution, et qui brain in this severe and sometimes scoraful estimate of the man 
sont pressés d’en finir parcequ’ils ne s'intéressent plus & rien.” | who seemed to cause the prolongation of a horrible strife, which 





After Coulmiers she writes :—‘* Le Général d’Aurelle de Paladines, 
nom singulier, est au pinacle aujourd’hui. C'est, dit-on, un homme | 
ie fer. Pauvre Géoéral! s'il ne fait pas limpossible, il sera vite | 
déchu,’—a prophecy soon fulfilled. Again, still on the morrow 
of Coulmiers :—‘* On se demande si l'on pourra supporter quelque 
temps encore ce désespoir général sans devenir fou, lache, ou | 
meéchant,”—words which, not the less because they are extravagant, | 
mark profound discouragement. 

The reader will not, therefore, be surprised to learn that this 
veteran Republican, looking out upon France in so sad a frame 
of mind, did not sympathize with the Government of National 
Defence, at least, not with the Tours Delegation. Gambetta’s 
trast in the traditions of "92 and distrust of the Army found 
no favour in her eyes. She thought it puerile to oppose ‘ I'élé- 
meat civil,” the improvised levy, to the trained Germans. She 
was alarmed at the optimism of the ‘‘’Tours dictators.” She 
wanted peace, and when told that honour commanded resistance, 
she answered, **Do not believe that France is degraded and lost 
because she can no longer make war ;” and she found some conso- 
lation in the assertion that a man to be a good soldier must be a 
savage, that the Germans were successful because they excelled in 
barbarism ; and that, despite the corruption infused into them by 
Imperialism, the French were still the most civilized people in | 
Europe. ‘*L’Allemand,” she ejaculates, ‘‘ est désormais le plus | 
beau soldat de l'Europe, c’est-’-dire, le plus effacé, le plus abrati | 
des citoyens du monde.” Although the Tours delegation might | 
endorse this language of passion, they did not and could not share in | 
the motives which prompted it; for M. Gambetta at least believed | 
heartily in his own methods of saving France, and he indubitably | 

| 


breathed into thousands of others the fire of his own convictions. 


Hedid much ; he moved the provinces as no other man, throughout 
the war, moved them; and to him it is owing that France, when 
she yielded, not with his will, yielded with harness on her back and | 
arms in her hand. The following powerful passage, written | 
towards the end of October, may be accepted as an exaggerated | 
description of the truth :— 





| 


“Le Gouvernement de la Défense semble condamné & tourner dans un 
cercle vicieux. Il espére improviser une armée ; il frappe du pied, des | 
légions sortent de terre. II prend tout sans choiser, il accepte sans | 
prudence tous les dévouements, il exige sans humanité tous les services. | 
Ila beaucoup trop d’hommes pour avoir assez de soldats. II dégarnit | 
les ateliers, il laisse la charrue oisive. Il établit l'impossibilité des 
communications. I] semble qu'il ait des plans gigantesques, & voir les | 
mourements de troupes et de matériel qu'il opere; mais le désordre | 
est effroyable, et il ne parait pas s’en douter. Les ordres qu'il donne | 
ne peuvent pas étre exccutés. Le producteur est sacrifi¢é au fournisseur, | 
qui ne fournit rien & temps, quand il fournit quelque chose. Rien 
nest préparé, nulle part pour répondre aux besoins que I’on erée. 
Partout les troupes arrivent a l'improviste ; partuut elles attendent, | 
dans les situations critique les moyens de transport et de nourriture | 
Aprés une étape de dix longues lieues, elles restent souvent pendant dix | 
heures sous la pluie, avant quo le pain leur soit distribué; elles arrivent | 
harassées pour occuper des camps qui n’existent pas, ou des gites déja | 
encombrés. Nulle part les ordres ne sont transmis en temps opportun. | 
L’administrations des chemins de fer est surmenée ; en certains endroits, | 
on met dix heures pour faire dix lieues ; le matériel mauque, le personnel 
ést insuffisant, les accidents sont de tous les jours. Les autres moyens | 
de transport deviennent de plus en plus rares; on ne peut plus échanger | 
les denrées. ous les sacrifices sont demandés & la fois, sans qn’on | 
semble se douter que les uns paralysent les autres. On s’agite déme- | 
surément, on n'avance pas, ou les résultats obtenus sont reconnus tout-a- 
Coup désastreux. L’action du Gouvernement ressemble a l’ordre qui 
serait donué & tout un peuple de passer a la fois sur le méme pont. La 
foule s'entasse, s’etouffe s‘écrase, en attendant que le pont s'effondre.” | 


On the other hand, we may remark, for the Tours delegation, that | 
. | 

they felt bound to act at once with whatever they could lay hands 

on, because tliey believed Paris would fall unless succoured at once, 


to the feminine critic appeared hopeless from the beginning ; 
and one cannot but remark that it was the total absence of any 
heroism of feeling from such characters as that of Madame Dude- 
vant, that actually rendered Gambetta's task so much more hopeless 
even than it was. 

Not the least interesting and valuable sentences in this remark- 
able journal are those which reveal the attitude of the peasantry 
during the war. Madame Dudevant, at least, knows well the cha- 
racter and beliefs of the rural folk whom she loves and has always 
loved with a genuine affection. She has been and is a Republican by 
preference, but she does not allow her convictions and feelings to 
blind her to the facts. Two things she predicates of the peasant, 
—he is not Republican and he thirsts for peace. But although his 
soul is in his fields, in his grass lands, in his harvests of 
corn and wine and chestnuts, he is not without some political 
sense, for the practice of universal suffrage under the Empire has 
done this much,—it has given the peasant a love forhis vote. “If 
you take away our votes we will not pay taxes.” Formerly he 
said, ‘* Peu m'importe.” The difference is immense. Madame Dude- 
vant thinks that education should have been spread far and wide, 
before the vote was accorded to the ignorant and unhappy; but 
the vote has been accorded, and now the consequences must be 
faced as well as may be. Writing at the end of December she 
admits that the people did not represent heroism ; they longed for 
peace, and generally blamed the obstinacy with which the 
Government sought to preserve the national honour. The 
peasant thought that Paris should have capitulated long 
before, and regarded patriotism as an obstacle to peace. 
If a vote were taken, she correctly predicted that the peasant 
would neither cast his suffrage for the Empire which began 
nor for the Republic which prolonged the war ; the vote would be 
for peace; but she refuses to blame pauvre Jacques Bonkomme, 
she pities him because he has been kept systematically in a state of 
infancy. When Gambetta, at the last moment, still urged guerre 
at outrance, resistance jusqu't complet épuisement, the peasants were 
enraged, and an old man said to George Sand :—** Ils s’y prennent 
comme ¢a? On leur fera voirqu’on n’attrape pas les mouches avec du 
vinaigre.” It is easy to see from these passages how the Empire 
obtained an absolute sway in the provinces, so long as it repre- 
sented public tranquillity ; and it remains to be seen who will 
secure the votes of rural communities thus governed by “ fear and 
egoism,” when next there is an appeal to the people. At all events, 
the vote-loving peasant, with his distrustful and narrow views, 
will be a powerful ally of that party or man who may be able 
to gain his confidence. 


THE BISHOP OF ARGYLL'S PRESENT-DAY PAPERS.* 
Tis third series of Dr. Ewing’s Present-Day Papers on theological 
questions contains quite as much as is valuabie as cither of its pre- 
decessors, if not more. Perhaps the most remarkable are Mr. 
Farquhar'’s paper on ‘God and the Christian Sacraments” and the 
double section of the correspondence of the late Mr. Erskine of 
Linlathen; while the translation from St. Augustine, though 
hardly in any special sense a ‘ present-day’ paper, is the revival of 
a passage in the history at once of theology and of human life 
which can never become obsolete. 

Mr. Farqubar’s paper and the general drift of Mr. Erskine’s 
teaching are in perfect accordance with each other, and both are 


evidently the expression of profoundly original religious natures, 








* Present-Day Papers on Prominent Questions in Theology. Edited by the Right 
ey. Alexander Ewing, D.C.L., Bishop of Argyll and the Isles, Third Series 
London: Strahan and Cy. 
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though both of them seem to us to make too little of the terrible 
resisting element in human nature which fights against the 
divine purpose. And yet Mr. Erskine in one of the letters printed 
(p. 59) in the first section of this volume puts the difficulty itself 
in language sufficiently fresh and striking ;—‘‘ What a mon- 
strous thing in appearance it seems that I should come into 
existence with a predisposition to malice and envy and pride 
and sensuality ; and then that I should, in the ordering of my 


lot, have every opportunity afforded me of gratifying these evil | 


inclinations. Nothing but that life is an education can give a 
meaning of righteousness to this fact.” And what Mr. Erskine 
means by ‘ education,’—that he means a process of which the 
success is as sure as the intent, —the issue as certain as the drift,— 
appears by the whole tenor of his letters, amongst others by this 
letter (printed at p. 71 of the fourth of these sections, i.e., the 


second instalment of Mr. Erskine’s letters) :—*‘‘ I cannot believe,” | 


he writes, ‘‘that any human being can be beyond the reach of 
God's grace and the sanctifying power of His Spirit. And if all 


are within His reach, is it possible to suppose that He will allow | 
Is not the love revealed in Jesus | 


any to remain unsanctified ? 


Christ a love unlimited, unbounded, which will not leave undone | 


anything which love could desire?” And so, too, Mr. Farquahar, 


im a note on a passage which is intended to bring out the neces- | 


sarily double element in man’s nature,—the old man whom the 
acceptance of Christ in the sacrament helps to defeat and the new 
man whom it helps to reinforce,—says (at p. 47 of his essay on 
** God and the Christian Sacraments”’) :—‘‘It is a glorious truth, 


tions, and still more, if he actually has: answered them, either disseny 
or indirectly, to see how he has done it.’” 7 
To which the Bishop of Argyll virtually replies that he does not 
know how Mr. Erskine would have answered, except that all pun. 
ishment is remedial, and teuds to purify the nature from the evi 
which required it. Surely here there is confusion. It is impossible 
to talk of all punishment being remedial, unless it be admitted a 
a fact that all punishment does improve the character to which jt 
is administered. Now the most that can be said is that jt 
| Opens an alternative of improvement, and also an alternative of 
| degeneration. As a matter of fact, it is impossible to deny the 
Bishop of St. David's fact that some men do grow worg 
instead of better under the discipline of this life, and that iy 
their case, therefore, punishment, whether ‘“ remedial” or not, ig 
nota remedy. Nothing can be plainer than that if, as a matter 
of fact, any man ever sinks deeper into sin, in that man’s case the 
‘education’ of this life has, so far, failed,—in that man’s case, 
God’s combined omniscience and love have not rescued him from 
the worst of all evils, sin. And we can hardly see any real inter. 
mediate doctrine between that to which the theology of this 
| volume on the whole tends,—we do not mean deliberately and con- 
| sciously, but none the less inevitably,—that there is no such thing 
as any real moral retrogression in the soul of man,—that all history 
| and life, both national and individual, must chronicle a steady 
| progress upwards, which is the result of the divine love and edu. 
| cation,—and the doctrine which we take to be nearer that of fact 
| and Scripture, that every free-will, every personal life enfolds an 


part of the glad tidings to all people, that the wicked shall be utterly | indefinite power of resisting and thwarting God’s purposes, the 
destroyed. But who are the wicked? There can be no question | limit of which,—if indeed there be a limit to it,—we have no 
as to the answer of Scripture, ‘There is none righteous, no, not | power to determine. It seems to us that noble as is the faith of 


one;’ ‘ The soul that sinneth it shall die.’ But ‘ all have sinned. 
God hath concluded all in unbelief, that he might have mercy 
upon all.’ Itis true that there is no rest for the wicked,—that 
penalty everlasting accompanies transgressions,—and that the 
sinner shall be utterly destroyed; but the truth contained both in 
the doctrine of eternal punishment and in that of the destruction 
of the wicked applies to every son and daughter of Adam. There 
is a merely human and therefore very imperfect way of destroying 
an enemy by slaying him; and there is a divine way of making 
him a friend by destroying the enmity in him. Which of these is 
worthy of the infinite Love of Omnipotence every man will decide 
according to his conception of the Divine nature.” Yes, but the 
question is not as to the higher and diviner of the two courses. 
Every movement of the conscience, every word of Revelation assumes 
that it is God’s purpose to destroy the evil in us, and not to destroy 
us. The true question is as to the dreadful power given to man to 
resist. That this power is given, for a time, even Mr. Erskine 
and Mr. Farquhar both assume. But to say nothing of the ex- 
traordinary difficulty of conceding that the divine purpose can 
leave us the power to commit sin, even for a moment, leave | 


Mr. Erskine, and the theological school which the Bishop of 
Argyll represents, it has no warrant for assuming that God’s will 
shall in the end prevail over all evil, unless in the past and present, 
it always has and does prevail over all evil,—which is equivalent to 
saying that the upward progress of every moral being is never fora 
moment interrupted, at least by a real relapse,—that all which 
looks like degeneration, like sin that might have been resisted, is 
seeming, and not real. Of course, it may be said that a man needs 
to grow worse before he can grow better; but then, if he ‘ needs” 
it, that is only saying in another form that he does not really 
grow worse at all, but only grows to know the full extent of the 
evilin him. Once admit that any one ever really grows worse, 
that he stands on a lower moral level in God’s eyes than he did, 
and then, in spite of God’s love and omniscience, that has happened 
which, on that theory of continuous divine ‘‘ education,” so strongly 
urged by Mr. Erskine, would be inconceivable, — for (God's 
omnipotent will that every creature which is capable of under- 
standing holiness shall be holy, has been thwarted; and if thwarted 
once or twice, in time and for years, why is it morally impossible 
it should be thwarted for eternity? Do not those spiritual and 








us the power, that is, to do what is and must be absolutely | profound theologians make too little of the great mystery of free- 


evil and abhorrent to the divine Nature, whether the sin be| 
subsequently repented of or not, and yet that it is wholly 
inconceivable that God should give us power to continue in 
that mood of absolute evil,—to pass by that intrinsic difficulty, 


will and the moral evil which free-will has it in its power to 
embrace? 

Mr. Farquhar, whose essay on ‘‘ God and the Christian Sacra- 
ments” in this volume is full of original power, both intellectual 


where is the proof that the moral evil in man which grows,—if | and moral, finely remarks:—‘‘It is a noteworthy fact, taken in 
it ever does grow,—against God’s will, shall with moral certainty | connection with the consequences St. Paul says follows unworthy 
be ultimately annihilated without the destruction of the very | reception, that on its first celebration the Lord’s Supper appears 
nature in which it has been thus making head against all the | to have brought out in fuller display the evil character of one 
countervailing tide of divine grace? The Bishop of St. Davids | Apostle and the latent weakness of the others. After the sop 
(Dr. Thirlwall) puts the difficulty with great force (p. 9 of the | Satan entered into Judas, and all the disciples left the Master in 
fourth section of this series, the second instalment of Mr. Erskine’s | his greatest extremity. Subsequently the divine life asserted its 





letters) :— 


“ He dwells much on the impossibility of man being made good, and 
on all our goodness consisting in choosing to be good: and he insists 
strongly on the distinction between the view of life as a state of proba- 
tion, and as a school of education—designed to prepare a// fer final 
perfection and bliss. He says, indeed, ‘I don’t deny that there is a 
trial and probation throughout man’s whole life—but the trial is subserv- 
ient to the education.’ He does not seem to have observed that every 
school is essentially a.trial. Some, who choose to be good, come out like 
himself, with the happy experience that it has worked well with them, 
that they have been growing better and better, riper in judgment, 
purer in heart, as long as they lived. But with how many is the case 
quite the reverse! How many are growing worse and worse, more and 
more hardened, blinded, and depraved, the longer they live! With 
these—no doubt through their own fault—God’s schooling has hitherto 
failed. But then what prospect is there for such as these in a future 
progress toward universal restoration ? (rod cannot make them good. 
All he can do is to remove them into another school, which may fit 
them better. But must he not know which fits every one best? Andis 
their education to begin entirely de novo, and not to bring into the second 


school the habits and character which they have formed in the first ? | 


And if so, with what hope of a better result? I should like very much 
to know how you think Mr. Erskine would have answered these ques- 


| force in Judas by causing unendurable remorse, in the others by 
| inducing a true repentance.” In other words, the effect of the 
divine grace was to help all who received it to know themselves, 
| that knowledge being in some cases a knowledge of weakness and 
| sinfulness essential to repentance, in another case a knowledge of 
| deeply-rooted evil which, so far from being healing, led to abso- 
lute despair. Was not this last at least a case of ‘‘ divine educa- 
tion” in which the result was not the destruction of “ the enmity” 
| to God in the man, but rather the abandoning of the man to that 
| spirit of enmity? Of course, no one could even wish to speak 
on such a subject with confidence ; but we cannot help thinking 
that there is a tendency in this school of theology to speak with 
| far too much confidence of the issue of the eternal conflict between 
‘the evilin man and the good. Does not Mr. Farquhar assume 
| what is far too favourable for his own view when he says (at p. ? 
| of his essay) :— 
‘‘No man can see Christ except as Christ is in him, because none can 


discern spiritual quality but they who have it. Only the pure in heart 
can see God. Christ is Light: can darkness see light? Christ is Hull- 
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see holiness ? Christ is Love, Meekness, and Lowli- | agents of Government, magistrates—stipendiary and otherwise, 
. and such qualities are for ever invisible to the self-seeking and | —planters, attorneys and managers are involved. What the pub- 
688 | us. It is only as the Christ-nature is formed and grows within lie d . “ya ? P 
- i ean behold the glory of the Redeomer ; and when so formed, | ic does want, and what we looked for—and indeed unmistakeably 
: to see Christ in any man in whom the Christian charac- | find, amidst much which might have been condensed or omitted, 
ill be able y g 
ae perfected. wee vane, Se geet ang -~ in — ogg a | is the assurance of such a man as Mr. Jenkins, a man of known 
e apprecia a virtuous action, 1s Decause 6 germ oO 8 . . . : : : 
remote aap PP every man, though more or less buried in the corrupt | humanity and cultivated intelligence and accustomed to weighing 
anisty nate > . | evidence, that there is a great wrong to be righted; with his 
ea : : : 
sarely that is hardly more true than to say that the eye, in order | a P ewe of ren ame ptben: ee hy nwt that 
to pereeive ‘light,’ must be akin to light, or that the mind, in order ga args a ns aa oe aii re aa a aa ‘We 
to perceive space, must be extended. It is perfectly true, of course, r “ “am k “ ate mean 2 Ape ewe ve ped ade 9 
hat to know fully what good is, you must be good; but surely to | sate narnia canst mise gti tyre pore y ages eee! 
t salar ie fa the conse only of perceiving its absolute in dealing so minutely with each department of the subject much 
om et you, there is no such necessity at all, itm’ repetition necessarily occurs, as no single branch can be thoroughly 
obli a, I at all, ¢ ‘ ieee : : . ‘ 

e not be, because in that case the soul must already have freely iawentigqnted “ nou - webring tag weet isuntion of come ne re 
could ’ halos Ghat te quod bole 0 nl sxeepiine good; others with which it is allied. As, for instance, the legal evidence 
oO aa a 59°" | of a debt, depending on the method of payment, involves, in some 
whieh is self-contradictory, as the good choice involves the recog - - = : : 

‘ion that it was right before it was made. ‘The first moral | measure, the consideration together, of the large questions of impar- 
bi as 5s @ . . . . ° ” . . . . 
seoqnition of goodness is surely antecedent to any good action, | al justion and en ensues. a win tho selations wad o panens 
recog ais sage - me | to planters and this same primary consideration of impartial justice. 
and does not necessarily involve any real life in Christ. The eye aie if : : 

nizes the light and its intrinsic right to our allegiance before | Another element of unpopularity in the style is the large admixture 
recog ; E : eae. | of the opinions of the Commissioners with those of the author— 
either the light or the darkness is chosen ; but it is only as one or | 
é : pages of extracts from the Report of the former occur, some- 
the other is chosen that we become good or evil. Is there not too | anes enien ti that m so. i Soe 
much tendency in the theologians before us to presume one | ,. naghinnge dling range gta wg eednagr =e 5 pegh 
‘cation of a difficulty quite beyond us, just as there is in | time to time, into the belief that a digest of the Report itself 
’ ; H . 
the Athanasian theologians to presume with equal confidence | ndbprmgedinn. ms as aw > gt cmente confused re 
: : : : to the ownership of the opinions we have been reading. Alto- 
the opposite solution? Is it not the first postulate of a real | sates Gin: eal book —i hat oft a diamine 
and a real evil, a real righteousness and real sin, that there is epee _ _ paley Se eee ses tae - en PP i 
aoe : >, |to us. There is none of the terse incisiveness or grim humour 
alse a real freedom,—of the limits of which we have no knowledge ? Bye 
: pe ans ante . that Ginz’s Baby had led us to expect, and there are some 
There is danger, we think, in this absolute assumption of the final |: ,. % : = ‘ . 
ee . : Msleaggr oe slight Carlyleish affectations in the opening chapters. And even 
extinction of all evil through the mere triumph of God's divine : é hing : 

‘ : sane accepting, what we presume is Mr. Jenkins’s own theory of his 

will that none shall be lost. It is almost inevitable that we should : : aa . : 
? : : book, that it should be an exhaustive exposition of this pain- 
reason back from such an assumption to the inference that nothing J : : : cian 
gh : fully interesting question, we think he might, with advantage, have 
ever has happened or does happen contrary to that divine will, from : , : ‘ ait ayes 
. ‘ . exerted his powers in condensing and shown his skill in avoiding 
which we should naturally pass on to infer the mere seeming rather nies 
: ‘ete : repetition. But we must remember that he has allowed no grass to 
than the reality, of actual morai evil. We are far from saying : : , 
i . cae grow under his feet while he has produced his book, and how could 
that any of those eminent and profound theologians do incline to h : : 

; : a ie a umour or skill have recovered so rapidly from the effects of a 
this conclusion; but it is the natural logical issue of the language | __. . Jari d-bank of Briti 
they ofter use, and tends, we think, to a result utterly fatal to the eajoum on the Gat, tension, excting, gatig anaes ef Sah 

* 4 - Guiana ?—by a slip of the pen, by the bye, said to be on the north- 





. can impurity 





deep moral basis from which they start. west, instead of the north-east shoulder of South America. 
Nevertheless the book is a most valuable one. Lt is full of the 
THE COOLIE OF BRITISH GUIANA.* results of patient inquiry and careful judgment on a most import- 
[FIRST NOTICE.] ant subject, and it is impossible to speak too highly of the manner 


Ir is very necessary, if the welfare in our colonies of the large | in which personalities and bitterness and scorn and hard words 
body of labourers included in the term ‘‘ coolie” is to be secured, | about the planters are entirely avoided, while the abuses which 
that the interest of the philanthropic and the humane should be | they have originated and by which they have benefited are un- 
gained for them ; for the knowledge and appliances of the intelli- | hesitatingly exposed and unequivocally condemned. If the verbose-~ 
gent European servant are wanting to the ‘‘ coolie” to hold the | ness of the lawyer is apparent, so too is another legal characteristic, 
balance even between the might of capital and the rights of labour. | that of appreciating both sides of a question. 

And to this end it is further necessary that these should first know | Mr. Jenkins has divided his book into two parts ; very wisely, 
that there is a question for their consideration, and then that they | we think, prefacing the consideration of his subject by some ac- 


should be posted up in the facts and details, in a manner sufficiently | count of the colony, the government, the plantations and the 
| systems of their management, the manufacture of sugar, the habits 


popular to ensure their being mastered with readiness. | 
Mr. Jenkins has doubtless felt that the action of our Colonial | of the coloured assistants and labourers, the hospitals, jails, 


Office should be roused and its judgment backed by the earnestness | planters’ residences, &c., so that we may feel, if not at home—which 
of our representatives in Parliament, and that their enthusiasm in | would be undesirable in so horrible a place—at any rate some- 
the cause would not be lessened by a little pressure from their con- | what familiar, with the adjuncts and surroundings of the question 
stituencies. ut if the constituencies are to be moved it must be by | when, in the second part, it is brought definitely before us. The 
4 popular exposition of the points at issue in the shape of a readable | book opens—after a preface and introductory chapter—with a 
book, and not by the report, however able and exhaustive, of the | pleasant gossippy sketch of the voyage out, in which we get a 
Commissioners appointed by Lord Granville to inquire into the | funny story or two told by the passengers. One, for instance, is of 
condition of the Coolie in British Guiana. Indeed, the more ex- | a colonial legislator, who in opposing vehemently a proposal to tax 
haustive of the subject it proved to be, the more exhausting to | donkeys, of which he had imported many to substitute for negroes 
the honest-hearted but not too studious average elector would it | as beasts of burden, wound up by the modest inference, ‘** I can only 
also prove. The English public grows first nervous and then | say, if donkeys are to be taxed, it’s time I left the island.” After land- 
drowsy at sight of the blue cover of large superficies. Indeed, | ing, Mr. Jenkins, who was most cordially received and hospitably 
We complain that even Mr. Jenkins has not been popular enough. | treated—not perhaps from purely unmixed motives, as it was known 


He has written rather for the legislator who has the Report of | that he came, appointed by two philanthropic societies, to watch pro- 


the Commissioners before him, than for the philanthropic elector ; ceedings, before the Commissioners, on behalf of the Coolies—found 


forgetting that the latter only wants to be certified that there | that he should have to wait six weeks for the opening of the Commis- 
is much to be remedied, in order to resolve that as far as in | sion, as the planters desired the addition of a third member. ‘This in- 
him lies his representative in particular and the Government in | terim he spent in excursions to different plantations, to a farm, a free 
general shall have no peace till the remedy has been applied. But | settlement, a gaol, &c., and collected materials for his book, —for the 
he does not care for suggestions of remedies which he, personally, | first half especially. Any place more utterly dreary and repulsive than 
has no means of applying, nor for the minute proofs of the in- | the neighbourhood of Georgetown it is difficult toconceive. Wide, 
justice alleged, nor for the statistics which, if he can master, sluggish, muddy rivers; a dead level of swamp on each side as tar 
he can also, with wonderful facility, forget ; still less for the local | as the eye can reach, or what would be swamp if the land were 
colonial difficulties, for the charges and counter-charges, the jeal- | not cut up, gridiron fashion, into alternate cane-beds and trenches, 
ousies and heartburnings in which governors, members of council, /and a remorseless sun pouring down its unclouded rays upon the 
age steaming hot-bed beneath to complete the charming picture. Of 


* The Coolie, his Rights and Wrongs, By the Author of “Ginx's Baby.” London: |. . : 
a ee ee eee ee u’®* | railways there is only one, so that the travelling has to be done by 
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the slow and broiling process of driving in open carriages. And | much more historical than exegetical. With wide eal tien 
of hotels, out of Georgetown, there are none, so that the managers erudition, that is clothed in a style of facile pes 
of plantations have to open their doors. ‘There are few resident | he retraces the course of history and Opinion for the mo ence, 
planters, most of the estates being superintended by English or turies that precede and include the classic age of Sa — 
Scotch managers under the estate-agents or attorneys. These|cism. ‘That epoch was crowded with events, and wite a 
attorneys are therefore the chief aristocracy of the colony, | the small beginnings of many modern things. It gave a 
and, under a weak or subservient governor, have things | to a philosophy that furnished the dialect in which we still a 
pretty much their own way; and it is not difficult to guess | It saw the rise of the monastic orders, which on their active sds 
what their power and influence must be, when we find that some | are the parents of our socialisms and philanthropies, and on . 
of them have as many as twenty properties and upwards under side of contemplation introduced that current of deeper spleltaal 
their sole or assisted control. Fortunately the greater the number life which is characteristic of our own time. During those two 
of estates in one attorney’s hands, the fewer the number of these | centuriesthe chord of revolt which rings through modern literature 
irresistible magnates. The manager, who has seldom more than | was struck in the sphere of reason by Abelard, in religion by the 
one, or at most two, estates under his care, has a number of over- | Albigenses, and on the side of culture against asceticism by William 
seers to execute his orders; these again are in charge of thedrivers, |of S. Amour. Perhaps during them, too, germinated those ideas 
who form the first rank above the Coolies themselves. ‘The cane | in the political sphere which gave rise to the civil struggles of the 
has to be converted into sugar as soon as it is cut, so that each | fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, whose origin is still obscure 
plantation is also a manufactory, and the two together area minor | Nor must we omit to mention the influx, through the Crusades, 
kind of settlement complete in itself, including the residence of the | of Oriental modes of thought; the influence of which on the school. 
principal officers, the huts and barracks of the Coolies, the build- | men has been probably exaggerated, but which are more probably 
ings of the sugar-factory, and the inevitable hospital. ‘The Portu- | responsible for the mysticism of a later age. Over the whole 
guese, chiefly from Madeira,’seem to supply the middle-class of the | period F. Vaughan passes with a light and graceful touch, which 
population. They are a contented, peaceable, frugal, prosperousele- | leaves no part of it unadorned. Occasioually, however, he forgets 
ment in the colony, standing between the planters and the labourers. | his function as a historian in his fervour as a partisan. yea 
They seem to have initiated legitimate retail trade in the settle- | prefer his history to his philosophy, it is not that his history is 
ment; and from them, almost without exception, are recruited the | always impartial. It is not unnatural that Father Vaughan should 
ranks of the shopkeepers, great and small. ‘The Creoles are not | side with authority when authority is called in question, but he 
numerous and are chiefly free labourers—that is, not bound to | need not have disfigured the poor Albigenses past recognition, or 
terms of service—so that the classes whose welfare is under con- | dipped his brush in such blazing colours when delineating what 
sideration by our author are almost exclusively the Coolies of India | comes out on his canvas as the Mohammedan paradise of Frederick 
and China.. Here we will bring our remarks on the book, as/ JI. at Naples. If M. Guizot was not quite right in describing 
separate from its main subject, to a close, reserving for a second | Abelard as the representative of free-thought, his error lay in the 
notice a review of the conclusions at which Mr. Jenkins arrived | form of expression, and we recognize in the tradition of freedom 
and the evidence on which he grounded them. But before we | founded, not indeed consciously, but in point of fact, by Abelard, 
conclude, we must express a strong opinion that Mr. Des Vooux’s| a force not less necessary for order merely than the force of 
conduct in bringing the treatment of the Coolies of British Guiana | acquiescence represented by Bernard. So with William of Amour, 
before the notice of Lord Granville was most manly and praise- | who was the exponent of good sense and moderation against the 
worthy, and that if he has not been able—we may almost say not | extravagances of monasticism, but whose procedure I’. Vaughan 
allowed—to substantiate the details of all the charges he made, | explains on the principles that actuate a political hack. If this 
the result of the inquiry has shown that he was more than justified | narrowness of appreciation indicates a defect of temper or an 
in his general complaint of gross neglect, by the planters and the | unhistorical point of view, what shall we say of the metaphysical 
local government, of the interests of the exiled and helpless Coolie. | discrimination implied in the following account of the issue 
between Nominalism and Realism ?— 

VAUGHAN’S LIFE OF THOMAS AQUINAS.* “If goodness, beauty, and truth are absolutely nothing but words, if 


r . : . oy the only reality is in the concrete individual, then objects, which have 
TurouGuour the history of the Catholic Church, for as long at | been held in the greatest reverence by mankind, are phantasms or 


least as it controlled the spiritual life of Christendom, there was &@| mockeries, such as Church, State, country, and even humanity itself. 
remarkable identity in the intellectual type produced and fostered | Kill ideas, blast theories, explode the archetypes of things, and the age of 
by Catholicism. Overriding distinctions of nationality and race, | brute force is not far distant. The whole history of Christianity, of its 
. a Pale aah | victories, of the heroic sacrifice of its children in its defence, of their 
and even, not consciously, but as a result of its discipline, in 4| intense belicf in its reality, of their marvellous love for its severest 
great measure suppressing individuality, the Church gave birth to | laws, is the worship of an universal, of an idea,—an idea which has 
a long line of thinkers who were uniquely adapted for its purposes, | possessed such a reality as to have subjected the world under its con- 
and who because of their adaptation were uniquely alike in their | ‘T° and to havo lifted up tho noblest to its imitation. 
mental qualities and limitations and in the degree of their origin- | We are far from denying that the éendency of Nominalistic phi- 
ality. Two aspects of the Church disclose the conservative and | losophy is towards a distrust and scepticism of universal traths, 
progressive forces which produced this result. On the one hand, | just as the tendency of Realistic is towards an exaggeration of the 
as the conservator of a large body of dogmatic tradition, it assigns | weight of such truths. But F. Vaughan takes no account of the 
the limits and lays down the lines of speculation, and precludes | vast difference between a dendency and the actual effect on indi- 
the possibility of those fresh starts by original minds which are | vidual minds swayed by a thousand other influences. For instance, 
notes of the modern philosophy. On the other, as the infallible | it is obvious to remark that in point of fact the Nominalism of 
depositary of truth, and recognizing no finality outside its own | Roscelin (« propos of whom Mr. Vaughan is orating) was perfectly 
still developing traditions, it leaves precisely that amount of free- | innocuous as regards ‘* Church, State, country, and even humanity 
dom which is favourable to the minor originalities of speculation. itself.” Ie applied his destructive theory to the doctrine of the 
Of the limitations of the Catholic philosophy at its best, and of its | ‘Trinity, and denied the existence of a general substance of which 
greatness and breadth within those limits, Thomas Aquinas, the | the Three Persons of the Trinity are modifications. But it did not 
colossus of Scholasticism, was perhaps a more adequate repre- | appear that there was any solidarity between that idea and the order 
sentative than was possible before his time or after it. | of ideas F. Vaughan isalarmed about. Secondly, there is no neces- 
A life of Aquinas must be at once prospective and retrospective sary connection between Nominalism and an atomistic philosophy 
to an extent rare in biography. His posthumous influence it would | or a philosophy of mere sensation; there is no inconsistency be- 
be hard to measure. Albert, under his thirty folios, sleeps the | tween Berkeley's nominalism and his idealism. ‘Thirdly, the most 
sleep of the encyclopdist. Abelard, brilliant dialectician as he thorough-going Nominalists have not, in point of fact, been men 
was, but gave the name to a section of opinion in a controversy | whose eyes were open only to the ‘ concrete individual,” and were 
which has now only logical significance. Scot, greatest meta- | oblivious of its ideal aspects. ‘The idealization of the State in the 
physician of the schools, is only a Scotist. But ‘Thomas, nothing | Leviathan perfectly satisfies F. Vaughan’s canons, but it is the ideal- 
so little as a ‘Thomist, survived and out-soared his school, shaped | ization of the purest of Nominalists. And lastly, even if we admit 
the dogmas of the Church, educated her thinkers, inspired her | the justness of F. Vaughan’s lofty apology for Catholic heroism, We 
saints, and is a power to-day. Merely to expound the multitude might ask,—without any reference to the question whether we differ 
of ideas on which Aquinas left his mark would go but a little way | from or agree with him,—who has been more distinguished by devo- 
to explain his influence; accordingly, F. Vaughan’s book is | tion to ideas, by the enthusiasm of humanity, than the representa- 
‘tive Nominalist of our own day? All this would have been hardly 
| worth saying, did it not lead us to remark that it implies 4 grave 























_* The Life and Labours of S. Thomas of Aquin. By the Very Rey. Roger Bede 
Vaughan, 0.S.B. Vol. I. London: Longmans and Co. 
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misconception to identify the controversy between Nominalism 
apd Realism which raged among the schoolmen, with the languid 
debate on the same subject between hardly differing philosophies 
which now forms the psychological preface to treatises on logic. 
It leads to two errors, both of which we have said F. Vaughan 
has committed. It leads to the undue narrowing of the issue that 
was fought out in the Schools, and it involves the ascription of 
consequences to the modern form of the controversy which were 
applicable only to its medieval form, if to it. The mediaeval dis- 
cussion of this question in the great age was intertwisted with the 
Aristotelian metaphysics of matter and form, of the active and 
assive intellect, of sensible and intelligible species, and was 
consequently of a far profounder nature, wider in its bearings, 
and more complex, than was possible with the crude and simple 
metaphysics of the ninth and tenth centuries. The Realism of 
Erigena, the Nominalism of Roscelin, measured in their time the 
breadth of the stream of speculation; but as it flowed on it was 
joined by the current of Arabian philosophy, was absorbed by the 
great river of Aristotelianism, and what had been at the source 
Nominalism and Realism was at the mouth a question of matter 
and form,—whether matter individualized form or form matter, 
and how real existence was constituted by the union of the two. 
The conclusion to which this parenthetical discussion has led us 
js not itself of parenthetical interest. The popular notion that 
the entire philosophy of Scholasticism is summed up, exhausted, and 
explained by the key-words ‘* Nominalism” and “ Realism,” or that 


—_ 


‘ boundaries. 


| terms. If we are apt to believe that the thinkers who interpreted 
| to themselves the providential governance of the world in terms of 
formal and efficient causes must have had the springs of action 
| arrested in them, we in England at Jeast may rewember the ser- 
vices rendered to learning and to the cause of the poor by 
the Franciscan friars, who undoubtedly produced the greatest 
| dialecticians of the Schools. In all this, however, we have gone 
| beyond our record, though we have fallen within our scope. 
F. Vaughan has in this volume restricted himself to the bio- 
| graphy and philosophical antecedents of ‘Thomas, and reserves 
| for his second volume the discussion of the monumental treatise 
| with which the name of Aquinas is chiefly associated. As 
Aquinas was the greatest figure, so is the Summa Theologix the 
greatest book of Scholasticism. He was, indeed, unacquainted 
with the physics even of that age, but all other things then 
| known to men seem to find their ordered place within its vast 
It is, of course, a theology; but it is also a metaphy- 
sic, a psychology, an ethic, and a philosophy of politics. It is 
even of its sort a poetry—the poetry which belongs to all high 
| metaphysics ; and it has a kind of epic completeness which justifies 
Professor Brewer in calling it the ground-plot of the Divine 
| Comedy. 

With the most original part of F. Vaughan's book we have 
| not space to deal as it deserves. As the result, we imagine, of 
a reaction against the exaggerated place assigned to the Thomiat 
philosophy during the last half-century, F’. Vaughan asserts the 


they furnish a sound principle of division by which to distinguish , place and power of ‘Thomas’s sainthood. ‘To this even more than 
successive epochs and opposing schools, would be a serious obstacle | to the philosophy, or to it in some kind of conjunction with the 


to the comprehension of what Aquinas really accomplished. It 
was of the essence of his plan to show that the doctrines of the 


Church were the counterpart in the theological order of the beliefs | 


of the natural reason, the obverse and reverse sides of the same 
traths. He therefore had to deal with the accepted philosophy as 
awhole, and not with the most conspicuous strand of it formed 
by the Realistic controversy. In a recent letter Mr. Gladstone 
has suggested a comparison between Homer's relation to Greek 
mythology and the work of Aquinas in theology. ‘The transition ; 


from the early nature-worship of the Greeks to their later mytho- | 


logy was not, he believes, a natural sequence, but was effected by 
the importation of a new principle ; that principle was the prin- 


ciple of personification ; it was the offspring of Biblical traditions, | 


andthe operator was Homer. Homer sat in his mighty workshop 
with on one side the gorgeous mythes of dawn, of storm, of 
sunset, and on the other the Semitic traditions ; by a process of 
selection, determined by his own and the nation’s genius, he trans- 
fers attributes from the Semitic deity and the persons of the 
kindred legends, and makes personal the impersonal natural agents 
of the mythes,—he creates a theology. 
says Mr. Gladstone, ‘* Thomas Aquinas made a_ theology.” 
However fanciful this new form of the Premier's Homeric theory 
may appear, the suggested analogy with Aquinas seems to us 
profound and significant. A series of theological but unreasoned 
beliefs and a system of reasoned but pagan theories existed 
side by side. ‘To make the unreasoned theology rational, 
to show that the philosophy was the necessary framework 
of a divine order of things, was the clear function of the 
first organizing genius that should come into the chaos of 
opinion which was the result of four centuries of controversy. 
It was what the great Schoolman attempted, and, the perfectness 
of his instrament—the truth of the Aristotelian philosophy —being 
granted, he may be said to have succeeded. Like Homer, he had 
to reconcile two alien things, and like Homer he reconciled by 
identifying them. Philosophy, on the one hand, was made theo- 
logical, and thus a place was vindicated for what was regarded as 
au interloper, or at least looked upon with suspicion. ‘The doc- 
trines of the Church, on the other, which had been the subject of 


4 revelation, were shown to make no appeal to faith, as faith was | 


then conceived, but were demonstrated to be either necessities of 
reason or reconcilable with it. Ile was thus the founder of Specu- 
lative Theology, and what he thus did has been done only once 
again in the history of speculation. As Hegel applies his triplets, 
being, non-being, and becoming —the thing, its contradictory, aud 
the transition between them—so does Aquinas his couplet, matter 
and form, his formal, final, eflicient, and material causes, which he 
had learnt from Aristotle. If we suspect that those objects of 
faith which are to us so concrete must have Jost their reality when 
stretched on so abstract a framework, we should not forget that 
the piety of the men who lived habitually among those abstractions 
was perhaps even more obtrusive than their philosophy. If we 
are startled to find God denominated actus purus or the primum 


movens, the Hegelian who is also a Christian would accept the 


So, “in a certain sense,” | 


| philosophy, he attributes the lasting influence of Aquinas, even 
|in a great degree, his intellectual eminence, and what is more 
probable, his orthodoxy. With the last, at least, we are not dis- 
| posed to disagree, but when the author goes on to recommend 
monastic ‘‘ detachment” as a remedy for the lamentable pre- 
| valence of heresy and as a breakwater against the ‘‘ advancing wave 
| of democracy,” he appears to suggest a cure which is certain not 
to be tried except by those who are in no danger of the disease. 








CICERO.* 

| Tue world has seen many greater men than Cicero, but few more 
eminent, very few indeed, if one may make a collective estimate of his 
eminence in many departments of life. He was a statesman, not 
great indeed, but certainly conspicuous, for the year of his consu- 
late the first personage in the world, and for nearly a quarter of a 
century a noticeable man, always stauding near the rulers of the 
world, and himself a factor of appreciable importance in the 
political caleulations of the day. As an orator, he contends for 
the first place among the great speakers of antiquity, and will be 
allowed, by common consent, at least to have won the second prize. 
| He stands in the first rank of Roman literature, and, in the 
department of philosophy, is, if we except Lucretius, who is gener- 
ally regarded in another aspect, its only noteworthy representa- 
tive. All this gives to a writer who sets himself such 
a task as Mr. Collins has undertaken materials only too abun- 
ant; and then there is the enormous mass of his correspond- 
ence, with all its discoveries, meditated or unconscious, of his 
private and public character, and its detailed pictures of the 
social and political life of Rome. Almost every important point, 
too, has been made the subject of fierce controversy. Roman 
politics do not run so much as do those of Greece in parallel lines 
with our own; and hence we have nothing here that quite corre- 
sponds with the antagonism between Mitford and Grote ; still the 
character of Cicero has been fought over as fiercely as those of 
Pericles or Cleon by writers of every kind, from Dr. Middleton, to 
whom he seems the noblest of heroes, to Mommsen, who cannot 
find words to express his contempt. 

One turns at once to see what Mr. Collins has to say of the 
great crisis in Cicero’s political life, the day in which he had to 
‘decide what was to be done with the accomplices of Catiline. He 

writes :— 

“ Unquestionably they deserved death, if ever political criminals 
deserved it: the lives and liberties of good citizens were in danger ; it 
was necessary to strike deep and strike swiftly at a conspiracy which 
extended no man knew how widely, and in which men like Julius Casar 
and Crassus were strongly suspected of being engaged. The consuls 
had been armed with extra-constitutional powers, conveyed by special 
resolution of the Senate in the comprehensive formula that they * were 
to look to it that the State suffered no damage.’ Still, without going eo 
far as to call this unexampled proceeding, as the German critic Momm- 
sen does, ‘an act of the most brutal tyranny,’ it is easy to understand how 
Mr. Forsyth, bringing a calm and dispassionate legal judgmentto bear upon 


* Ancient Classics for English Readers, Cicero. By the Rey, W. Lucas Collina, 
M.A. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood and Sons. 1571, 
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the case, finds it impossible to reconcile it with our ideas of dignified 
and even-handed justice. It was the hasty instinct of self-preservation, 
the act of a weak government uncertain of its very friends, under the | 
influence of terror,—a terror for which, no doubt, there were abundant 
grounds, When Cicero stood on the prison steps, where he had waited | 
to receive the report of those who were making sure work with the | 
prisoners within, and announced their fate to the assembled crowd below 
in the single word ‘ Vixerunt’ (a euphemism which we can only weakly | 
translate into ‘ They have lived their life’), no doubt he felt that he and | 
the Republic held theirs from that moment by a firmer tenure ; no doubt 
very many of those who heard him felt that they could breathe again, 
now that the grasp of Catiline’s assassins was, for the moment at all 
events, off their throats; and the crowd who followed the consul home | 
were sincere enough when they hailed such a vigorous avenger as the | 
‘ Father of his Country.’j But none the less it was that which politicians | 
have called worse than a crime,—it was a political blunder ; aud Cicero 
came to find it so in after years ; though—partly from his immense self- 
appreciation, and partly from an honest determination to stand by his 
act and deed in all its consequences—he nover suffered the shadow of 
such a confession to appear in his most intimate correspondence. He | 
claimed for himself ever afterwards the sole glory of having saved the | 
State by such prompt and decided action ; and in this he was fully borne | 
out by the facts: justifiable or unjustifiable, the act was his; and there 
were burning hearts at Rome which dared not speak out against the 
popular consul, but set it down to his sole account against the day of 
retribution.” 

Mommsen’s language is preposterous, especially when compared | 
with that which he holds about the deeds of other men. For our- 
selves, we should be disposed to praise rather than, with Mr. Collins, 
to apologize. It was almost a mockery, as no man knew better 
than Cicero himself, to seek for justice on Roman citizens through 


except when it was wielded by the hands of Justice. It was fear- 


which had filled the Forum with heaps of corpses when Sulla and 


Marius were alternately masters of the capital ; it was pitilessly | 


keen against foreign enemies or rebellious provincials, witness 
the million or so of human lives which Gaul Jost in the process 
of being ‘ pacified” by Cesar; but against murderers and 
traitors at home it was “ borne in vain.” Cicero found himself 
in much the same position in which honest law-abiding citizens 
sometimes find themselves amongst the half-organized societies of 
the New World. When judges are hopelessly powerless or corrupt, 
Vigilance Committees become necessary. If history recorded no 
worse crime than the execution of the fierce ruflians who, with 
Lentulus and Cethegus, were strangled in the 7Zullianum, its 
pages would be much whiter than they are. ‘He saw the| 
right,” says Mr. Collins, in his very fair and candid estimate 
of Cicero's character, ‘‘and desired to follow it, but his good | 
intentions were too often frustrated by a want of firmness and 
decision.” His faults as a statesman were those obvious and irri- | 
tating faults which often make us unjust to great good qualities. | 
His vanity, for instance, puts out of sight his disinterestedness. And 
yet he was disinterested. It is enough to think what he might have 
been if he had attached himself unscrupulously to either of the 
men who were struggling for the supreme power in the State. 
Either would have purchased him at any price he chose to ask. 
At first, perhaps, he had dreams of being himself the leading 
spirit of a renovated republic ; but afterwards he stood aloof, in an 
honest belief that to swell the power either of Pompey or Cesar 
would not be to serve the Commonwealth. Into Cxesar’s design he 
must have penetrated as soon as he came to discern the power of 
the man, and Pompey, who might have seemed his natural ally, 
he knew too well, knew him to be what Tacitus says that he was, | 
when compared with Sulla, occultior non melior. 

‘‘ He wanted manliness,” says Mr. Collins very truly, in sum- 
ming up his character. Few of the ancients, perhaps, come up 
to our standard of that quality, with all its stern repression of 
the feelings. Their frequent tears are alone enough to condemn 
them, and Cicero's tears were very near the surface. He could 
shed them copiously and promptly for his clients, and they came ina 
more genuine and even ready flow when he was thinking of him- 
self. ‘The baseness of his behaviour in exile has always been the 
scandal of his admirers and the opportunity of his detractors. All 
that we can say about it is that we do not know what exile was to 
a Roman, we can only guess, from seeing that it seemed an 
adequate punishment for any amount of villany and crime. 
Verres, for instance, plunders everything divine and human ina 
province, crucifies Roman citizens, commits, in short, every enormity 
that can be conceived, and he is considered to have expiated his 
crimes when he withdraws with all his property, spoils included, 
to some retirement in the provinces. Cicero may be pardoned for 
having bewailed a fate which had brought upon him a treatment 
far harsher than what had befallen such a criminal as Verres. 

Mr. Collins discusses a question that has puzzled his biogra- 
phers, the sources of his wealth, and is probably right in conclud- 





ing that, notwithstanding his boast that he had n 
anything as an advocate, presents, which practically amounted 
payment, were made to him. He reminds us that Prtus . 
his clients, presented him with a handsome library, and si 4 
tured that ‘‘ this was not a solitary instance of the ‘quiet rs 
of the Ciceronian law.” It would have been apposite to com = 
similar difficulty, which has never, as far as we know, met = 
satisfactory solution, with regard to the property, reapectabl te 
amount, though nothing like the vast wealth of Cicero ce 
Edmund Burke contrived to amass. dees 
One of the best parts in Mr. Collins's book is that which treaty 
of Cicero’s oratorical achievements. He probably consuitg th 
tastes of his readers by abstaining from any detailed criticism ¢ 
his eloquence ; but he gives excellent sketches of some of the most 
famous orations, and illustrates them with some remarkably Spirited 
translations. Excellent, too, and compressing a great amount of 
matter into a small space, are the summaries of his ethical and 
philosophical treatises, while the chapter on “ Cicero's Religion” 
discusses a somewhat obscure subject with much acuteness and 
good sense. We cannot do better, by way of doing justice both 


ever Teceived 


| to the work and to its subject, than quote the concluding passage:— 


“But whatever might have bven the theological side, if one may 39 


| express it, of Cicero’s religion, the moral aphorisms which meet us here 


and there in his works have often in them a teaching which comes near 
the tone of Christian ethics. The words of Petrarch are hardly too 
strong, ‘You would fancy sometimes it was not a Pagan philosopher. 


| but a Christian apostle who was speaking’ These are but a few out 
the processes of law. In Rome the sword was never blunt | ‘ 


many which might be quoted :—‘ Strive ever for the truth, and go reckon 
as that not thou art mortal, but only this thy body; for thou art not 


fully cruel against a vanquished party, witness the proscriptions | that which this outward form of thine shows forth, but each man's mind 


thatis the real man,—not the shape which can be traced with the finger, 
‘Yea, rather, they live who have escaped from the bonds of their flesh 
as from a prison-house.’ ‘Follow after justice and duty; such a life js 
the path to heaven, and into yon assembly of those who have once lived 
and now, released from the body, dwell in that place.’ Where, in any 
other heathen writer, shall we find such noble words as those which 
close the apostrophe in the ‘Tusculans’?—‘ One single day well spent, 


' and in accordance with thy precepts, were better to be chosen than an 


immortality of sin!’ He is addressing himself, it is true, to Philosophy; 
but his philosophy is here little less than the Wisdom of Scripture: and 
the spiritual aspiration is the same—only uttered under greater diffi- 
culties—as that of the Psalmist when he exclaims, ‘One day in thy 
courts is better than a thousand!’ We may or may not adopt Erasmns’s 
view of his inspiration—or rather, inspiration is a word which has more 
than one definition, and this would depend upon which definition we 
take; but we may well sympathize with the old scholar when he says 
—‘I feel a better man for reading Cicero.’” 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
onnaienas 

The British Quarterly Review. October. (Hodder and Stonghton.)— 
This number possesses a more than usual variety of interest, and, as we 
have not been ill-pleased to find, less than the usual amount of ecclesiastical 
controversy. For once the scourgeis not applied to a corrupt and iniquitous 
State Church. And with the writers who deal with the “Early Suffer- 
ings of the Free Church of Scotland,” and “ Wesley and Wesleyanism,” 
we have no occasion to quarrel. Both of these are appreciative essays, 
showing genuine sympathy with the movements which they describe, 
all the more to be praised because there can be so little in common 
between the loose aggregate of voluntary and independent com- 
munities of which the Congregational body consists, and such 
highly organized churches as the Free Church and the Wesleyan 
body. From the second of the two essays we quote a passage 
which seems to put admirably a long-vexed question :—“ People 


| may disclaim and disown the word “liturgy,” and substitute for it 


psalms and hymns, the fact remains the same, psalms and hymns are 
liturgies in rhyme,—liturgies sung instead of said. Congregations need 
to be held together; the voico of a solitary soul is not enough for 
religious purposes, and especially for the pressure of overwrought 
emotions; multitudes require something more than a mere monologue.” 
Might we suggest, by the way, to this writer that he is pressing Frederic 
Faber's words too far when he says that he “consigus Whitefield to 
hell” in this passage ?—“ St. Philip would have taught him to preach if 
he had been an Oratorian novice, which, unluckily for his poor soul, 
he never was.” Surely that is not the style in which one ma 
seriously damns another. One of the most attractive articles in 
the number is that on Dr. Carl Ullman, though it has a defect, 
in that the theological position of Ullman, which presumably all 
readers of the British Quarterly do not know, is rather taken 
for granted and referred to than explained. We notice the mention 
of a curious fact, that the father of the well-known rationalist 
Paulus was a Lutheran pastor, expelled from his living on account of 
necromantic practices in which he compelled the young Paulus to take 
part. The essay on “ The Romance of the Rose” shows acquaintance 
with mediaval literature, and there is a pleasant, gossipy article 00 
“Letters and Letter-Writing,” in which we find an anecdote of Talleyrand 
which seems worth quoting. He made a point of acknowledging presentsof 
books before he read them, while it was possible to talk of the pleasure 
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Taube hoped to find inthem. What enmities should we not avoid if we 
gould do the same ! Science is represented by an article on “ Aerial Voy- 
» and by an elaborate essay on Darwin's “Origin of Man.” The “Ses- 
sion” contains a notable passage on the subject of Army Reform and the 
Purchase of Commissions, drawing out at length the Duke of Wellington’s 
‘nionofhis army. Indiscriminate panegyrists of the old system would do 
qell to weigh the words of the “ Great Duke.” At the same time, they 
must not be taken for more than they really meant. Very often 
Wellington was really abusing the Ministry at home when he was 


apparently abusing hisarmy. And sometimes he cannot be acquitted of 


exaggeration and injustice. It was a little too bad, ten days after 
Waterloo, a battle which, if some military critics are right, his soldiers 
son for him, to say, “I really believe, that with the exception of my old 
Spanish infantry, I have got not only the worst troops, but the worst 
equipped army and the worst staff that was ever brought together.” 
The Purchase System, of course, is dead, and may well be buried ; but 


wo have not got to the end of the question,—how shall we get good | 


oficers? The French system, where “every soldier carsies in his 
knapsack a Marshal’s biton,”’ used be held up as perfection, and see how 
it has collapsed! Now the Prussian Army is our ideal, but then we must 
go back four centuries, and get a fighting, privileged aristocracy. We 
gbserve that the writer of the article says that there are a few Radicals in 
the House who cannot forgive Mr. Gladstone for being a Christian. We 
would remind him that Mr. Gladstone’s most dangerous enemies are 
the “ Christian mon” who are calling out for secular education. 

The Westminster Review, October. (Triibner.)—This number, if it con- 


tains nothing of remarkable value, is anyhow varied in interest. A writer | 


gifted with strong sympathy for his subject, gives in a succinct form 
the story of the “ Pilgrim Fathers,” and errs only in being carried, 
after the manner of biographers, beyond himself by enthusiasm for his 
heroes. ‘ Not a man, woman, or child of that Pequod tribe was left be- 
hind,” he says, speaking of the vengeance which the settlers thought 
fit to take on cortain Indians; “as the Israelites slew the Amalekites, 
go did the Pilgrims slay the Pequods.” But what fierce denunciations 
should we not have heard if the writer’s subject had been, not Pilgrims 
slaying Pequods, but this samo incident which he uses for an illustra- 
tion, Israelities slaying Amalekites! The reviewer who tells us about 
the “Baptists,” if scarcely sympathetic, is not unjust. He gives 
us much information about the community, and sketches not 
unfairly, but with something, perhaps, of an “ Americanized” tone, 
its leading men. Perhaps the best articles in the number are that 
on “Greek Democracy,” a review of Dr. Curtius’s third volume, in 
which the writer has apprehended, as it seems to us, with remarkable 
felicity the true bearings of Athenian history; and the essay on 
“Chaucer,” an excellent essay on the personality and genius of the great 
poet. The writer of the “ Authorship of Junius ” admits the Franciscan 
theory, but does not make, as far as we can seo, any additions of great 
value to the controversy. What are we to understand by the strange 
rhapsody which bears the title of ‘‘ Bearing of Modern Science on Art?” 


That art is to become obsolete through what the author cails the | 


“mechanicalization ” of all the processes with which it is concerned ? 


Such at least we understand to be the meaning of such a sentence as, | 


“The polarizing mirror will spoil us for the noble child’s-play of Titian’s 
yellows and Turner's scarlets ; the crystal, with its pellucid severities of 
form, will train us to see hesitating crooks in all lines drawn or 
sculptured by the fingers;” or of this (if indeed it has any meaning 
at all?)—‘‘ Taste must become a fable in the presence of a universal ful- 
filment of all the instincts of the senses, and before an absolute embodi- 


ment of every intellectual presentiment in real examples.” So, instead | 


of hanging our walls with pictures, we are to have them painted with 
prismatic colours. “The fingers” (fingers of Phidias, Raphael, &c.), 
“guffer an incurable rusticity.” ‘The camera, the prism, the polaris- 
cope, the crystal tube, the electric wire are sublimer implements in 
themselves than the pencil and the chisel.” And this is the gospel with 
which the materialists propose to satisfy the asthetic wants of man! 

The Practitioner for October, a Monthly Journal of Therapeutics. Edited 
by Francis E. Anstie, M.D. (Macmillan.)—Much the most interesting 
paper to the general public in the new number of the Practitioner is the 
very striking account of the effect of the inhalation of Nitrite of Amyl on 
cases of spasmodic disease, especially angina pectoris and spasmodic 
asthma. The account of the treatment of these diseases,—usually sup- 
posed to be almost beyond the help of medicine,—is well worthy of tho 
attention of all medical men, and also of any sufferers from these most 
painful and dangerous attacks. In the case of angina pectoris, it seems 
likely that the earlier discovery of this remedy might have saved many 
most useful and some very eminent and distinguished men, several of 
whom have, as is well known, died from this most painful malady within 
the memory of the present generation. 

The St. Pauls for this month is of less than averago interest, the best 
paper by far being Mr. Procter’s on the curious spectroscopic discovery 
that the atmosphere of the planet Uranus is chiefly composed of hydrogen, 
—so that if there were any oxygen mingled with it, the least electric 
spark, by uniting hydrogen and oxygen in the form of water, would 
cause convulsions and changes of the most tremendous kind. Ho 
argues rather hastily that the planet is probably without life of any 
kind upon it. Surely without life of ovr kind, but why may there not 
be life which noeds no oxygen ? 


| Here and There in England. By a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland. (J. R. Smith.)—Surely our “antiquary” gives 
| his experiences somewhat hastily and at random. “ On Christmas Day,” 
| he says, every place, save churches, are closed, while New- Year's Day 
is unknown.” Unknown! The writer could not have entered an English 
house, scarcely looked into a shop. This, of course, is merely a defect 
of observation. It may be paralleled by a defect of judgment shown 
here and there by hasty and consequently uncharitable judgments. It 
| sounds spiteful, for instance, when he says of a certain religious body 
_ in his own country, a body that has unquestionably made great sacrifices, 
| that its “ leaders have the gift of getting testimonials to themselves in 
money almost sufficient to make them independent for life.” On tho 
| whole, our antiquary is at his bost, like other men, when he does not 
| go “ beyond his last,” when ho talks about Bristol Cathedral and Strat- 
| ford-on-Avon, rather than when he discourses about men and things in 
| general. 

Families of Speech. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar. (Longmans.)—This 
little work consists of four lectures delivered in 1869 before the Royal 
| Institution on the subject of comparativo philology, which Mr. Farrar 
| has previously handled very ably in his “Origin of Language.” The 
| reader will find a large amount of useful and interesting matter skil- 
| fully condensed, and if he happens to come quite fresh to the subject, 
| we can assure him that he will get, with little trouble and difficulty, a 
clear and precise notion of the chief results of this new science, which is 
doing so much to promote a really intelligent study of ancient history 
and literature. Those who are inclined to think that Greek and Latin 
must be almost wholly given up by our schools and universities will do 
| well to consider carefully what Mr. Farrar says of them (pp. 93-94) 
as instruments of education, and as, in fact, when wisely taught, consti- 
| tuting the keys to some of the noblest branches of human knowledge. 
| Tho only reason why they have fallen into a certain disrepute is that 
| those who teach them are only just beginning to avail themselves of 
| the recent discoveries of such men as Bopp, Grimm, and Max Miller. 
| For the futuro, it is our own fault if Latin and Greek are so taught 
| as to leave little impression on the mind in after years. Com- 
| bined with the teaching to be derived from these lectures of 
| Mr. Farrar, they would cease to be dry and uninteresting studies. 
Ho points out to us with clearness, and often with eloquence, how 

language illustrates national characteristics; how, for example, the 
artistic nature of the Greek, the governing power, the sternness, and 
majesty of the Roman, the spiritualizing tendencies of the Hebrew, 
are reflected in their respective languages, It is interesting to 
find, as we are told in the first lecture, that Bacon and Leibnitz 
both had the idea that the method of scientific induction might be 
| profitably applied to linguistic phenomena, and that the last-named 
| philosopher took the bold step of rejecting the current theory of his 
| time, which assumed Hebrew to be the primitive language, from which 
| all others were to be derived. The obligations of mankind to the 
| Semitic race, which, although on the whole intellectually inferior to the 
Aryan, taught the world the great lesson of separating the Deity from 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the Universe, and “looking up from Nature to Nature's God,” are well 
described in the third lecture. Mr. Farrar explains in his last lecture 
that the term Turanian, which is terribly bewildering to the superficial 
student of this subject, has beon very much abused, and is nothing better 
than a vague expression for all non-Aryan and non-Semitic languages, 
many of which have been hitherto most imperfectly investigated. We 
| have thus two distinct families of speech, while of these remaining 
languages it is too much to say that they are in any sense one family. 
The Family Guide to Brussels. By J. R. Scott. (Stanford.)—This 
book is not a “ Guide” in the ordinary sense of that word, é.c., it does 
‘not describe the sights of the place, bat it gives all the information 
which is required by persons wishing to take up their residence there ; 
tells them, for instance, what they may be expected to get in the way 
of houses or apartments, furnished or unfurnished; what schools and 
teachers there are; what they will have to pay for provisions, carriages, 
and other things, whether necessaries or luxuries; in fact, helps them to 
make up their mind whether it will answer their purpose to go to the city, 
and, having made it up, how they may use their means to the best 
advautage. We cannot pretend to judgo of the valuo of the information 
thus given, except so far as to say that it seems to comprise all that one 
would want to know under the circumstances. It might, we think, 
have been more conveniently arranged. A sort of prico-list, comprising 
the articles that may be considered the necessaries of life, would have 
been a useful addition. 

John Woolman, by Dora Greenwell (Kitts), is the story of a life 
singularly self-devoted and pure, told by one who is capable of a pro- 
found sympathy with the spirituality which was the essence of it. John 
Woolman was a “ Friend,” born in 1720, at Northampton, West Jersey, 
U.S. Never was a man more true to the principles of his communion. 
His highest aim, to quote his own expressive words, was to be “a 
trumpet through which the Lord speaks to his flock.” At the same 
time, he was not wanting in that active benevolence which has been ono 
of the most noble characteristics of his people. He went, for instance, 
on a mission, not a little dangerous, we may easily believe, to a tribe of 
Red Indians. Yet his scrupulous purity of motive sometimes, it is 
evident, became morbid ; it did so, for instance, when, feeling a call to 

| visit the West Indies, he could not go because he could not find a vessel 
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that was not cusployed | in the West Indian trade, this trade dealing with 
slave-grown produce. Some of his scruples have a ludicrous look, as 
when he went to England as a steerage passenger, having discovered ‘‘that 
on tho outside of that part of the ship wherein the cabin was, carved 
work and imagery, and also within the cabin superfluities of workman- 
ship of several sorts, and haying in the course of many travels seen the 
sufferings and oppressions that arise from the vain expense to which 
conformity with worldly customs leads,” and so being “ not clear to apply 
any extra money to the cost of keeping up such superfluities.” So ho 
would not send letters by post because the boys that rode the stage 
suffered much in the long cold winter nights, or ride in a stage-coach 
because “‘ horses were sometimes killed with hard driving.” Yet in the 
midst of all this oddity comes out the picture of a remarkably pure and 
loving nature, to which the author of this little book does full justica. 

Policeman Y: His Ballads on War and the Military. With Tllustra- 
tions. By John E. Soden. (J.C. Hotten.)—* Policeman Y ” challenges, 
whether he will or no, a comparison with a well-known con/vere, 
* Policeman X.” And, in truth, he is not witty or wise enough to bear 
it. Tho humour of queer spelling wearies one after a while, and there 
is but little humour that we can see of any other kind, Here is Mr. 
Soden at his best :— 

“ By a gen'ralship’s requited, 
Him who brings a lot to grief; 
Kill ten thousand he'll be knighted ; 
Double that, command'r-in-chief. 
Fifty thousand,—through this here age 


Loud he'll have his praises sung ; 
Half a million gets a peerage ; 
Kill but one and you gets hung. 
“ Whilst you deals destrucshun utter 
To a hundred thousand men, 
If you put up one chap’s shutter 
You'll be told of it agen. 
What you do wholesale don't shock, it's 
Petty crimes agi'n one tells; 
Jest as one may not pick pockets, 
May start comp‘neys or hotels. 


Eighty pages of slang, bad spelling, and reflections that are, perhaps, a 
trifle too sensible, eighty pages which are not, on the whole, equal to the 
specimen which we have given, and over which we never felt the least 
inclination to burst into a laugh as we read, are distinctly tiresome. 
Tho illustrations have nothing more than conventional humour. The 
sketch of the German rifleman, opposite to p. 38, is perhaps the best. 

Counsels to Young Students. By C.J. Vaughan, D.D. (Macmillan. )— 
This volume contains three sermons preached by Dr. Vaughan before 
the University of Cambridge. It is praiso enough to say of these dis- 
courses that they possess the characteristic merits of their author, not 
the least among them being a certain plainness and directness of speech 
which preachers, at least of the more cultivated sort, such as are com- 
monly heard in University pulpits and the like, do not commonly use. 
Better and wiser advice, given in a more persuasive manner, the audience 
more particularly addressed, students entering on their academical 
course, could not hear. The one passaga which we have noted with 
anything like censure, we mention, not for the sake of finding fault 
with a volume which we much admire, but because it seems to us to 
illustrate that failing of timidity which is so strong in orthodox theolo- 
gians, and which often leads them actually astray. Dr. Vaughan writes :— 

“If there be a Person whose very enemies could never say of Him 
that he sinned,—yet a Person who was in all points tempted like as wo 
are... . who, though sin was most abhorrent to him, yet walked the 
hospital of Earth, touched its revolting sores and dressed its contagious 
wounds, that he might not only know (which he knew as God) what the 
disease was, but also make us (which is a different thing) know that he 
knew all, and yet loved us as he knew.” 
Is this an adequate view of the purpose and effect of the human ex- 
perienco of Christ? Did Ho not actually acquire a sympathy, a feeling 
with souls that are assailed by sin being part of that sympathy? Is it 
enough to say that the subjective effect upon us, of our knowing that Ho 
knows, which would follow, indeed, logically from the conception of 
God, explains the final cause, on this side at least, of His Incarnation ? 
Theologians often seem so terrified of seeming to impugn the Divinity 
of our Lord that they explain his humanity away into a figment. 

An Ordination Sermon. By the Hon. ‘and Rev.’ W. H. Lyttelton, 
Rector of Hagley and Honorary Canon of Worcester. (Strahan.)— 
An admirable sermon, thoughtful, wise, and eloquent,—intended to 








impress on the young men taking orders that there was far more of 
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study of Nature and deliberate adaptation of his methods of teaching to 
the facts of nature, in our Lord's lessons, than those who rightly regard 
his Gospel as the great source of supernatural teaching are Willing to 
admit. Mr. Lyttelton remarks on the naturalism of Christ's parables 
and entreats the newly-made clergymen to try to understand al] facts 
as such, to let their full meaning, character, and drift sink into theiy 
minds, before beginning to tinker at thom with their own; private schemes 
of emendation. 

Fetters on the War. (Triibner.)—In this little volume, p ublished, wa 
may remark, for the benefit of the ‘‘ Victoria Institute for Providing for 
the Widows and Orphans of the German Soldiers,” are contained several 
letters which are well worthy of a permanent shape. Our readers will 
recollect Dr. Strauss’ “‘ Letter to the People of France,” a translation of 
which appeared in the Dai/y News, and Mr. Carlyle’s vehement indict. 
ment of French ambition and vanity, addressed to the Vines, as well as 
the series of letters in which Professor Max Miiller defended the German 
cause against “ Scrutator.” These the reader will find here. He wil} 
also see what is less known in England, certain letters addressed to 
Italian newspapers by Theodor Mommsen. These, it is needless to say, 
are remarkably interesting. But how curious it is that so able a man 
should be able to persuade himself that Prussia is innocent of ambition 
and the love of aggrandizement! Fancy this said of a Court which has 
grown in the course of less than two centuries from a fifth-rate State to 
the first Power in Europe; and grown, unless sho is grossly maligned, 
by an unscrupulousness almost without parallel ! 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
— 
Adams (W, H. D.), The Land of the Nile, or Egypt Past and Present (Nelson) 29 
Aldis (T. 8.), Text-Book of Geometry, cr 870  ...++0...+++...(Deighton, Bell, &Co.) 26 


Barker (Lady), Travelling About, Cr SVO  .....0.cseeesseeereeee inbanbinternd (Routledge) 60 
Beaton (A. C.), Pocket Estimator for the Building Trade 3, 48mo ...(Lockwood) 29 
Book of Carols, with Music and Illustrations, im) 5V0 ...........6.06 ... (Routledge) 76 


Maxwell & Co.) 313 
(R.T.8.) 80 
‘ ‘ker & Co.) 120 

.(Longman) 36 


Braddon (Miss), The Lovels of Arden, 3 vols cr Svo . 
British Heroes and Worthies, cr 4to 
Burgon (J. W.), Last Twelve Verses of $ 
Chardenal’s Key to Exercises for Advanced Pupils, fea 

Condition of Catholics under James L., edited by J. Morris, | Svo. M0 
Connelly (P.), Terms of Reunion with Rome, Svo_ ... 16 
Cumming (Gordon), Wild Beasts and Wild Men, 8vo...(E dm mston & Douglas) 240 
Ecclesia, 2nd Series of Essays on Theological Questions (lHodder & Stoughton) 86 


















Edwards (M, B.), The Silvestres, 3 vols cr Svo...... ..(Hurst & Blackett) 316 
Evans (G. D.), Within the Gates, or Glimpses of th orifled Life, 12no (Stock) 3/6 
Fothergill (J. M.), Digitalis, its Mode of Action and Use, cr 8vo_ ........ (Lewis) 2/6 
Fuller (J. M.), Harmony of the Four Gospels, 1200 ..4......-+4++ gonneeel (S P.C.K) 16 
Fullerton (G.), Family Medical! Guide, 8v0 ... .......0.++ .-(Chapman & Hall) 129 
Girdlestone (Kt. B.), Synonyms of the Old Testament, &c., 8V0.........(Longman) 15,0 
Goadby (J. J.), Byepaths in Baptist History, cr 8vo........ (Stock) 40 





Griffith (R. J.), Guide for Government-Certiflcate Examini tions, 12mo (Philip) 10 
Grosseteste (Bishop of Lincoln), Life and Times of, by G. G. Perry (S.P.C.K) 26 
Horace, Odes, Book L., ed. by J, T. White, 13mo (Longman) 10 
Howson (Dean), Meditations on the Miracles of Christ, cr 8vo (R.T.8S) 39 
Hunt (J.), Religious Thought in England, vol 2, 8¥0 ......-.4..008 .(Strahan) 210 
Huxley (T. H.), Manual of the Anatomy of Vertebrated Animals ...(Churchill) 21 

Johnston (R.), Competitive Geography of the British Isles, l2mo ...(Longman) 16 
Journal of the Plague Year, by a Citizen, imp 16mo ..... o (5. P.C.K) 30 
Kennedy (P.), The Bardic Stories of Ireland, feap 8vo... . Hashan &Gill) 20 
Le Fanu (J.S8.), The Rose and the Key, 3 vols cr 8vo ..(Chapman & Hall) 316 
Macd yell W. ), Survey of Political Economy, cr 8vo_ ...(Edmonston & Douglas) 60 

















Mackay (C.), Thousand-and-One Gems of English Poetry, illus ......(R vatledge) 126 
Manning ( Me ), Fourfold Sovereiguty of God, er Svo ...... (Burns, Oates, & Co.) 2/6 





May (Sir T, E.), Constitutional History of England, 1760-1860, 3 vols (Longman) 180 
Meteyard (E.), A Group of Englishmen, 17% 315 ..(Longman) 160 
Morel (C.), Authority and Conscience, cr Svo... -.(Lougman) 7/6 
My First Ring, and other Poems, 12mo Herbert) 20 
Newton's Principia, First Three Secs, by Evans and Main, 12m (Deighton&Co) 40 
Parting Words for Boys Leaving School, 12mo..,... Sidesendeiibnsnendiers ....(Longman) 36 
Philip (J.), Church Themes and Life Problems ...(Johnstone, Hunter, and Co.) 36 
Pond (E.), The Seals Opened, or Apoc ae — ‘ned (Johnstone, Hunter, & Co.) 36 
Power (J.), Handy-Book about Books, 8vo. (J. Wilson) 86 
Prayers for One Month, New Series, 12mo.. (RK, T.8.) 2/6 
Preseott (W. H.), Philip IL., vol 3, aud Essitys, cr $v0- ..(Routledge) 50 
Pryde (D.), Studies in Composition, feap Sv (Oliver & Be soyd) 20 
Rawli: Ison (J.), Historical [lustre = of t l2mo (S.P.C. K.) 16 
Robson's Great Sieges of History, er Svo ... outledge) 50 
Rogers (C.), Monuments and Monumental Inscript land (Griffin & Co.) 26/0 


























Rossetti (C.), Sing-Song, a Poetry Book for Children, seg »..-(Routledge) 5/9 
Rowley (Hon. H.), Sage Stuffing for Green Goslings, 4t0..........+0.6 (Routle age) 60 
Samuelson (J.), Views of the Deity, Traditional, & 46 





San Francisco (To) and Back, by a London Parson, 1 2m D ncncewsaueed (8. 1. K) 
Scott (W. B.), Gems of Modern Belgian Art, 4to ........0.06- 

Select Library of Fiction—A Country Family, 12mo. 
Smith (G.), History of Assurbanipal, imp 8V0O ....+. (Williams & Ne orgate) 23 0 
Stanley (W. O.), Memoirs on Ancient Dwellings in 1ead Island...... (Bain) 7% 
Stothert (W.), Trath and its Adversaries, with other Poems ...(Snow & Co.) 2 
Thomson (J. H.), A Cloud of Witnesses for Jesus Christ, 8vo ...(Hunter & Co.) 
Varington (G4), Can we Believe in Miracles? 12m0 ........6.ceceeeeeee (S.P.C.K) 16 
Warren (S.), Passages from the Diary of a late Ph W. Blackwood.) 3 % 
Warren (S.), Ten Thousand a Year, er Svo ... .(W. Blackwood) 4 
Webb (Mrs.), Naomi, with 16 Photographs, 4to peaeanictl 210 


AND “WHISKY. 







-(4 ‘hapmar 1 & ¢ Hall) 20 










Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 
Of all Retailers. Wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.C. (Distilleries 


Argyleshire), and their agents, Marshall and Elvy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


ome =e SS 


GREAT REDUCTION in PRICE of the “SIMPSON” 


WORLD-RENOWNED SEWING MACHINES.—116 


Cheapside, London; 11 Bothwell Circus, Glasgow. 


CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE ‘BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 


THE FIRE AT BATTERSEA._OZ 


OKERIT CANDLES. 


J. C. & J, FIELD'S Large Stores of Refined Material will enable them to continue to supply these BEAUTIFUL CANDLES 


without delay or increase in price.—Sold Everywhere. 


Wholesale (only) of J. C. & J. FIELD, London. 
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—_— ** 
M. A. VERKRUZEN (Grower's Agent, 


Respectfully calls attention to his Fine and Extensive Stock of 


PURE AND SELECT GERMAN WINES, 


: sonally selected at the residences of the different growers, All 
Which ho Ihe light and refreshing dinuer sorts to the grandest dessert selections, 
grates lied by him in their native purity, at prices varying from 17s 6d to 150s per 
see, packing, c., 

For real elegance ¢ : 

rties of certain sorts in case 

- &e., are invaluable. ; ; 
Nothing is so refreshing, nothing gives such zest toa meal. 

The highest testimonials from eminent members of the faculty forwarded by 


post, with price list on application. 


included. : mi F 
and delicacy of flavour no Wines equal them. The curative 


s of Stone, Gravel, Gout, Dro psy, Rheumatism, 


Choice Sherries, Ports, Champagues, Clarets, &c., at lowest prices: 
WHOLESALE DEPOT—3 FELL STREET, WOOD STRERT, E.C. 
Where the Wines may be tested. . 


Terms—cash. Cheques crossed Bank of England. 





JFESSRS. GABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 
M PREPARATIONS for Cleansing, Preserving, and Beautifying the Teeth 
and Gums, and preventing Toothache, are sold by all Chemists and Perfumers 
(with directions for personal use), and by the Manufacturers, 
Messrs. GABRIEL, Dentists, 
64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, and) LONDON, 
56 HARLEY STREET, W., § (Established 1815.) 
(Their only Establishments), 
Where they practise their painless system of DENTISTRY. 





Messrs. GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, warranted to remain white 
nd firm as the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation restores front teeth, and can 
be easily used. Sufficient to stop six Teeth. Price 5s. : 
Messrs. GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. This 
Wash is most refreshing; it strengthens the gums, eradicates tartar and all in- 
jurious secretions, sweetens the breath, and for cleansing artilicial tecth is invalu- 
rice 5s. 
= BRIEL’S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, for cleansing and improving 


Messrs. GA - — 
the Teeth, imparts a natural redness to the gums, and gives brilliancy to the 


celebrated Mouth | 


| Outsides Foolscap ... 


s) PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF CuHancery LANe), LONDON, EC. 
HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, aud Carriage paid to the Country on 
orders over 20s. Per ream, 


Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ove ove eco ove ove ww 30 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) oe eee ove eee oe 4/0 
Superiine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended) ..., oa 8/0 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... ove eee ove we 2/8 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... ooo ose eee ose ws 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 

66 


Letter Paper for Scribbling 4 pa be bey ‘plain, 0; raled do. 4/6 
New “ Vellum Wove Club-House” Note ove ove w five quires for 2/6 
Supertine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000, 
Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000, 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 
An [ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing fall description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 





N OURNING.—Messrs. JAY have experienced Dressmakers 
i and Milliners who act as Travellers, so that in the event of immediate 
Mourning being required, or any other sudden emergency for Dress, one can be 
despatched to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of letier or telegram, without 
any expense whatever to the purchaser, 

All articles are marked in plain figares, and the charges are the same as if tho 


| goods were bought for ready money at the Warehouse in Regent Street, 


Messrs. JAY, having adopted a fixed tariff, publish the following epitome of the 
charges for DRESSMAKINU, 
d. da. 


8. 
Making Dress, with Plain Skirt ... 10 6 Silk Sleeve Lining ......... 





Making Dress, with Tucks of Silk Low Body and Sleey 6 
Crapeor Fancy Trimmings,from 14 6 Lawn Body Lining ...........6....0000 6 
| Making Bodice and Mounting Sleeve Lining ..... 






6 | Silk Facing............. . 
Petersham Ribbon for Banding ... 
Petersham Waistband, Covered 

Crape and Rosette .... wee 2 6 
Making Garibaldi..... 


na | 
Making Widow's Bodice, do. do 8 0 
Mounting Skirt into Band, with 
Alpaca Pocket . - 
Mounting do, do., 


Comme one 
= 














Enamel. Price 1s 6d. 


“A Word in Season on the Teeth” may be had upon application free of charge. 


L U 


LORA 





Cc H 


M, 


THE SAFE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. | 


CHLORALUM IS THE FEVER PREVENTATIVE. 
CHLORALUM IS ODOURLESS DEODORIZER. 
CHLORALUM IS NON-POISONOUS. 

CHLORAL 





THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 1 Great WINCHESTER STREET BUILDINGS. 


UM IS A SAFEGUARD AGAINST INFECTION, 


LIQUID. 
POWDER. 
WOOL. | 
WADDING. 


Lo..don, 







a ww. 2 6) Making Low Bodice, 
Mounting do., do., without Pocket 1 6) Sundries ........0...000.. pesseerences 5 
——————— | Silk Body Lining.............0000.0042 59 6, Tucker, Braid, and Trimmings extra, 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, London. 


JAY'S. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 

p LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 


Portmanteaus, 
be forwarded on application to 














Clarets.—T. O. Lazenby.—Champagnes. 


90, 92 Wigmore Street, London, W. | 
No 1, Family Claret, 12s | No. T. Tisanc Champagne, 27s | 





No.3. Dinner Claret, 24s | No. 1. Supper Champagne, 36s 
No. 5. DessertClaret, 36s | No. 3. Dinner Champague, 57s 





UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 

largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their | 
Olé Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in | 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- | 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their Londoa | 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. | 





| 
a S oat 
_ AN’S.LL. WILISKY.— | 
— | 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit | 
is the very } 

CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, | 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY,” | 

On seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depot, 6A Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 


Street, W. 
VRANT’S MORELLA  CILERRY 
J BRANDY, supplied to Her Majesty the QUEEN, 

This delicious Liqueur, from the famous Kent Morella, 

supersedes the use of Wine in many households; is 

much favoured by Sportsmen, and is also recom- 
mended by the medical profession as a valuable Tonic 
in cases of weakness. 

Order of any Wine Merchant, or direct of T. 

GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 42s per dozen, cash. 

Carriage paid. | 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
Process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
Suitable for invalids, Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 

E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
sud Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against | 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the publie.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(ate 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 1s 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— | 


: The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
Pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
ased 80 many years, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


BREIDENBA 


FOLDING SCREENS, of every description. 
JAPANESE SCREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT. 
i BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, W. a 
W M. YOUNGER AND CO.’S 
INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES, 


Of the Gnest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from Bottlers 
and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom. 
Observe Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other brands are frequently substituted 


Breweries: EDINBURGL. 


CHRISTIAN 


LONDON Orrices: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 


ESTABLISHED 1749. 


MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
AN D 


RATHBONE, 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 
ILKR.U. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
52 WIGMORE STREET, W.—[EstabLisnep 1792 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA | 

L AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won 
derful liquid, It is now offered to tho public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 

Sold in bottles, 33 each; also 5s, 7s 6d, and 15s each, 
including brush. 


OUN GOSNELL & CO.’S CILERRY 


TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 


| Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 


the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price Is 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 95 Upper Thames Street, Loudon 


YURES of COUGHS and COLDS by 
Dr. LOCOUCK’S WAFERS.—From Mr, Wilcox, 
7 Prospect Row, Birmingham:—* A customer to 
day informs me that he had taken them very fre 
quently during the last four years, and also recom- 
mended them to others, and had never known them to 
fail.” Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Colds, Rheumatism, and all Hysterical and Nervous 
complaints are instantly relieved by Dr. LOCOCK’S 
WAFERS, which taste pleasantly. Sold by all Drug 
gists, Is 1}d per box. Beware of counterfeits. 


i\\ ADAME VALERY’S COLOURING 


CREAM (no smell, no trouble) may be relied on 


for gradually imparting to grey hair its nvtural colour ; 


its effects are woudertul. Lu pots 3s 6d and 453 6d, 

The NEOLIN HALR WASH, so celebrated for grey 
hair. In bottles 4s 6d and Ss 6d. These preparations 
contain no lead, 


|} Asinma, &c., by the Faculty. 


OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No, 2,133, 
Superseding all other kinds. 
Suow Rooms—2, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, W. 


WHITEHEAD'S 
\ OLIDIFIED SOUP SQUARES, ready 
hk for immediate use, aud most nutritious, Sold by 
Grocers and Chemists, 
Wholesale at 8 and 9 Lime Street Square, E.C. 


PLNE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 

” TEA at about 2d. a pint. ASK for LIEBLG COM- 
PANY’S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Licbig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness, 

Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


IGESTIVE COCOA, 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly uutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, aud adapted for the 
niost delicate stomach, 
Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and ltalian 
Warehousemen, aud by the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W 
” KATING’S COUGH LOZENGES are 
DAILY RECOMMENDED for Coughs, Colds, 
Testimouials from the 
most emineut may be seen, Sold in Boxes, 1s 1}d, 


aud Tins, 2s 9d each, by all Druggista, &c.; and whoie- 


VaLery & Co,, General Perfumers, 23 Wigmore Street. | sale, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard 


CH’S WOOD VIOLET, 


2s 6d. 


FRAGRANT AS MORNING-GATHERED FLOWERS. 


1578 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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és PARENTS and 


SUPPLY YOUR BOYS WITH 
THE VOLTA-ELECTRIC PENHOLDERS, 
Thereby insuring Strength to their Wrists and Fingers, 
and effectually preventing Cramp. | 
Price 1s 6d per box, with one dozen Pens, 
ISAAC JACOBS, PATENTEE, 153 FLEET STREET, E.C. 





ie Hf 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1826, 
Income, £216,718. 
Invested Funds, £1,413,584. 
1 THREADNEEEDLE Srreet, E.C, 
Y. R. ECCLES, Resident Secretary. 


_ E NATIONAL 
SCOTLAND. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Established, 1825. 
Head Office: —Edinburgh. 
CAPITAL, £5,000,000 
RESERVE FUND, £330,000, 


COMFORT FOR INVALIDS. 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent) 
16 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
ALDERMAN, 
Inventor and Manufacturer of the 
MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES. 

Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
and down stairs, 

Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use. 
PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION. 





LONDON OFFICE, 
37 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E C, 


custom. 
Deposits at Interest are received. 





PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. Foreign Travelling; also for Business Purposes. 


IpPw WreYT descriptions of Securities effected. 
ALFRED PYKE, At the London Office of the Bank, and at the Head 
Office and Branches throughout Scotland, every de- 


LIONEL aAnp 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE goription of Banking business connected with Scotland 


is also transacted, 


REGISTERED | 
JAMES COWAN, 


“A BYSSINIAN-GOLD” . _ 


and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


“4 py EA 
JEWELLERY. LY A ats. worcestersaine”) 
25088 : | Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce,” 
The only Imitation equal in appearance to Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
18-carat Gold. | Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
| BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN; 153 CHEAPSIDE; | 2nd see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
| bottles and labels. 


AN 8 ZET S) LET, INDON, E.C. | 
aS0 8 FLEES SINEST, LONDON, BO | Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
| $80) y all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
’ 
CARSON'S PAINT, Re 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, yy R AGR AN L S OA P.— 
Is extensively used for all kinds of The celebrated ** UNITED SERVICE" TABLET 


is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneticial effect 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


on the skin. Manufactured by 
It is especially applicable to J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles, 
| Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, aud 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND | 
COMPO. 


others. 
*,* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 
2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


VWininxr & WIN E— 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded during 
WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 


| the late War. 
The many and expensive forms in which this 
LUDGATE HILu, LONDON, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 








| well-known medicine is administered too often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 
| WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
! arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 


AGENTS FOR THE 


ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. > sae it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 


behoves the public to see that they have 
—_—n WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 


Prices and Testimonials Post Free. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PEN 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


imitator did not use Quinine at all in the manufacture 
%| : rs: 
S of his Wine. 
* | All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 30s per doz. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eustcheap, Loadon, Agents—E, 
Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


| RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
| TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 


| 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 


PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
Bers’ s &Oco A, 
BREAKFAST. 

Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 

JAMES EPPS &CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London 
Epps's Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 


aud the Truss (which cannot fail to tit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, Loadon. 
~— Sas Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, 1s, 
2 ‘ ee ae ag a ’ Ede Ga: ane " 

- / 4 Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, ls 8d. 
C H O C O L A [ E. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 64; postage, ls L0d.  Post- 
sappe pach Cake is labelled— | office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 

JAMES EPPS & CO.. Homeopathic Chemists, London. | office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 


Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk). | Paes a le Aap - 
$$ ——, STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
GS$ACA DTN FF &e., for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of 
ey A i aa WEAKNESSand S WELLLNGof the LEGS, SPRALNS, 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. &c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
Each packet is labelled— and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London, | 4s 6d, 78 6d, 1Us, and Lés each ; postage, 6d. 

Milky Cacidoine (Cacdoine and Condensed Milk) JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer,223 Piccadilly, London 


MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S OLLOWAY'S = PILLS.—POTENT 

WORLD'S PURLFIERS.—In addition to the smoky atmo- 

AIR RESTORER on DRESSING | tiPtesidents in towns, there are hundreds of other 

- Corry . . = eal san | ‘esidents rus, sre are dreds ¢ othe 

will poo tne Rncog Hair to its —_, which te ee ce . ed 

po eee . oe = blood impure, and through tuat channel to produce 

2. = aeitcamihach apna mg ict man’s besetting maladies. These Pills address them- 

FALLING Hair is immediately checked selves at first to expel all taints from the vital fluid, 

THIN Hair thickened and in the second place to restore regularity a nd har- 

BALDNESS prevented mony throughout the orgaus of assimilation, secretion, 

IT removes all dendriff. and excretion. Holloway’s Pills improve the digestive 

IT contains neither oil nor dye capability of the stomach, and gradually give it strength 

In large bottles, price Six Shillings enough fairly to appropriate auy ordinary food, 

g CES ogee when wholesome in quality aud moderate in quantity. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. These Pills act beneticially on the stomach and on the 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, | bowels, 

















BANK of 


PAID up, £1,000,000, 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept agreeably to usual | ing from 5 to 20 per cent, 
CrRcULAR Notes and Lerrers of Crepit available — 
in all parts of the World are issued, for Hom: and 


CUSTOMERS’ SECURITIES are taken charge of, Divi- 
| dends Collected, and Investments and Sales of all 


WILLIAM STRACHAN,) Joint Agents, | 
y London Ontice. 


since elicited the fact that at least oue uuprincipled | 


curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel | 


soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- | 


worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, | 


j q ee 
GUARDIANS, | ALL THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE ASSURED. 
‘ AMICABLE Lire | 9. CAPITALISTS 


DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT.ON OUTLAY’ 
SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIROULAR. 
OCTOBER Number ready (12 pages), po: . 
Contains Safe Investments in English Ph peed 
Railways, Debentures, Gtas, Telegraphs, Wate Ne 
Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, Loa, 
American and Colonial Stocks, &, » Sans, be, 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS 3 
will find this Circular a safe, valeeae Tella 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Br —_ 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852, a 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury Ro 


ie VESTMENTS.—CAPITALISTy 
desiring to make safe and protitable invest, 
should apply for the INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 


published monthly, which contains valuable infor 
tion regarding every kind of stocks and oun 
5 


together with selections of the best securities return. 
verbowenes taf pte . Post —} on application — 
ARTLETT ant APMAN, Stock and Sha ‘ 
Cornhill, E.C. ; re Dealers, 36 
MPORTANT to INVESTORS 
in BRITISH and FOREIGN MINES, Railwa 
Stocks, and other Securities of all descriptions, 7 
Dividends at the rate of 5, 10, aud 15 per cant, 
Consult Mr, JOHN B. REYNOLDS 
SPECIAL LIST OF INVESTMENTs, 
Sent free on application to JOHN B. Reyyorps 
Stock and Share Dealer, 70 and 71 Bishopsgate | . 
Within, London, E.U. Honea 
TO INVESTORS. _ 
| Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON'sS 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con. 
| taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
| Stock and Share and Money Markets, &., with an 
| enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
| 20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Thread 
Street, London, E.C. uselle 





gecwexetens = ER 
i VESTORS seeking SAFE and PRO. 
FITABLE INVESTMENTS paying 10 to 20 per 
cent., per annum, should send for the Sixth Edition of 
BRITAIN’S MEAL MINES. Price 1s, or free by 
post, Is ld. A complete guide to their Laws, Usages, 
| Localities, Statistics, and Share Market. By Joux R. 
Pike&, Crown Chambers, Threadneedle Street, London, 
| - : ; 








BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
| INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 
ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
| Oitices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
JUCGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, Londou.—Established 
1752. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 
auces effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, See, 


et et ASSURANCE 
1 £ COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London. 
Established 1824 Capital £5,000,000, 

LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on fayour- 
able terms. Prospectuses, Statement of Accounts, and 
Forms may be had on application to 

ROBERT LEWSS, Secretary. 











| D EBEN TURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz., for one year at 5 per 
cent., for thre urs at 5} per cent., and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, oa 

| terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 






CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE, 
es ACCIDENTS CAUSE Loss OF TIME. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY. 


Provide against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDs by insuring 
| with the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 53 insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£565,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant BACH 
YEAR, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Olfices, 

64 Coruhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VLAN, Secretary. 


| re 
| i aaciecemane LIFE INSURANCE 
| COMPANY. 
| Chief Office—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Brauch Otlice—No. 16 Pall Mall, London, 
INSTITUTED 1820, 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured aud 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 
per auuum. a 

The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 
amount to £937,597. Be 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

‘Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

The accounts of the Oltice for the last fluancial yeat, 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
“The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1370,” togetet 
with prospectuses, may be had ou application. 


J ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
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cXDER THE RED DRAGON:) 


A NEW NOVEL, 
Author of “* The Romance of War,” “Only an Ensign,” &c., 
is now appearing in 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 
e NEWSPAPER PRESS : its Origin, Progress, and 


sent Position. By JAMES GRANT, Author of * Random Recollections,” | 
os Great Metropolis,” &¢., &c. In 2 vols. Svo. [You ready. | 
atural that such a man, to whom the press had been, as it were, the 
+ Tt was nate had breathed for half a lifetime, should think of recording what he | 
stmouphere Dew, OF had historically gathered, concerning that unique institution.” | 
person! ’ ’ 
— natural gifts and by a life-long experience, Mr. Grant was especially 
wpe being the historian of the newspaper press. "—£/gin Courant. 
qealife erfence as a writer has been considerable, and his knowledge of the | 
wcoaper press is more extensive than that of most of his contemporaries."— | 
o : 


| 

Athenwum. 2 os | 

LIVES of the KEMBLES. By Percy Frrzcerato, | 
‘Author of “Tho Life of Garrick,” &c. 2 vols. [Now ready. 

«Diligent and discursive. Mr. Fitzgerald has produced . clean and tolerably | 

correct summary of all that people in general care to know about the Kembles."— 


MOORLAND and STREAM. By W. Barry. 


e t sport, free from swagger and slang, abounding in points of quaint | 

nak ea of artistic perception, and full of interest both for men who | 

-— and fish and for those who do neither, is not met with every day, and it is | 
poo to be prized when it is. — Daily News. 

MR. MORTIMER COLLIN’S NEW NOVEL. 

TWO PLUNGES for a PEARL. By Movrtimer | 


| 
Couuins, Author of “ The Vivian Romance,” &c., &c, (Un a few days, | 
| 
| 


| 


By JAMES GRANT, 


The SAPPHIRE CROSS: a New Novel. By Grorce 
MANVILLE Fenx, Author of “ Bent, not Broken,” &c., &e. 3 vols, [Now ready. 
TITLE and ESTATE: a New Novel. 

LANCASTER. In 3 vols. 


ONLY an ENSIGN. 


“Lady Wedderburn’s Wish,” “ The Romance of War,” &e, 3 vols, (Vow rea dy. 


BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL: a New Novel. | 


By the Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” “* Wee Wille,” &. In 3 vols. 


(Ready this day. | 
LADY JUDITH. 
“The Waterdale Neighbours,” &c. 
WIDE of the MARK: a New Novel. 
of “Recommended to Mercy,” &c. In 3 vols. 
DESPERATE REMEDIES: a New Novel. In 3 | 
vols, [Now ready. 

“ We havesaid enough to indicate our opinion of the author. We sincerely hope 
to hear of him again, for his deserts are of no ordinary kind.”"—Saturday Review. 
SUNDERED LIVES. By Wyserr Reeve, Author of | 

“Won at Last,” &., &c. In 3 vols. [Vow ready. 
The CAMBRIDGE FRESHMAN; or, Memoir of | 


Mr, Golightly. By Martin LEGRAND. In 1 vol., 6s, [Now ready. 
5 . ? ‘ 


By F. 


[Vow ready. 


By James Grant, Author of 


By Justin McCartuy, Author of | 


[Vow ready. 


By the Author | 


(Now ready. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 
AUNT LOUISA’S NEW FIVE-SHILLING PICTURE-BOOK. 
In demy 4to, price 5s, cloth gilt, New Pattern. 


| 
Tarr a ‘ ven rw ¥ x r ‘yryy > | 
AUNT LOUISA’S WELCOME VISITOR. | 
Comprising “* The Birthday Party,” * Children’s Lullabies,” “Cock Robin's Court- 
ship, Marriage, Death, and Burial,” “ King, Queen, and Knave of Hearts.” Con- 
taining Four Large Double Plate Pictures and Sixteen other Page Plates, in 
Kronheim and Co.'s best style of Oil-Colour Printing, and full Letterpress Descrip- | 
tions of the Four Books. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


| 
| 
| 





Now ready, Third Edition, enlarged, cloth, 1s 6d; by post, 1s 8d. | 
ry Y > NTY ia el ‘ ¥ rp | 
GOUT AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. | 
A New Meron of Cure, | 
3y J. W. FOAKES, M.D. 
“ Will interest and instruct its readers."—Morning Post. 
“Lay opinion will certainly go with Dr. Foakes in his condemnation of the 
poisons frequently used.” —Spectator, 
“The views of such men as Dr. Foakes and Dr. Bennett are, we are glad to say, 
eis to gain ground amongst the medical profession.”—Chemical News, March 
4, 4001, 
London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street. | 
May be had from all Booksellers. 








Now ready, in One Volume, 8yo, price 14s, cloth. 
HE CONDITION of CATHOLICS UNDER JAMES I. 
Father Gerarp’s Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot. Edited, with his Life, 

by JOHN Morais, Priest of the Society of Jesus. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in One Volume, 8vo, price 8s 6d. 


— GEST mm . . 
HRIST IAN SACERDOTALISM, viewed from a Layman’s 
Shen standpoint, or tried by Holy Scripture and the Early Fathers; with a short 
ib etch of the State of the Church from the end of the Third to the Reformation in 
the beginning of the Sixteenth Century. By JOHN JARDINE, M.A., LL.D, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








SEASIDE. 
THE OZONODIZED BATHS. 


Tue most efficacious cure in all cases of Rheumatism and Debility can be had at 


all hours, at 
THE HOTEL,” 





“GRANVILLE 
ST. LAWRENCE-ON-SEA, THANET. 


‘SERMONS PREACHED in_ ST. 


NEW BOOKS TO APPEAR IMMEDIATELY 





1. 
The EUROPEAN in INDIA. By E. C. P. Hutr. 
beng a wate Guide for Anglo-Indians. By R. S."Mair, M.D., F.R.C.S.E., &c. 
0st Syo, 1 vol., 6s, 


2. 
KASTERN EXPERIENCES. By Lewin B. 
BownkinG, C.S.L, Lord Canning’s Private Secretary, and for many years the 


Principal Commissioner of Mysore and Coorg. In handsome demy 8vo, Llus- 
trated with Maps and Diagrams, 16s, 


'WESTE tN INDIA BEFORE and DURING 


the MUTINIES. Pictures drawn from Life. By Major-General Sir GsorGs 
Le GRAND Jacon, K.C.S.L, C.B. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d, 


4. 
The SECRET of LONG LIFE. Dedicated by 


Special Permission to Lord St. Leonards, Large crown S8yo. 


SONGS of TWO WORLDS. 


Writer. Large feap. 8vo. Cloth, 


By a New 


A NEW VOLUME of SERMONS. _ By the 


Rey. Srorrorp A, Brooke, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 





1, 
CRUEL as the GRAVE. By the Countess Von 


BoruMer. 3 vols. 


2. 
LINKED AT LAST. By F. E. Buyyerr., 


1 vol. 


BOOKS IN READING AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 








1, 
HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS. A Novel. 


By J. MASTERMAN, Author of “A Fatal Error.” 2 vols. 


2. 
HER TITLE of HONOUR. 


Hotme Lee. Second Edition, 1 vol, 


A Novel. By 


The INN of STRANGE MEETINGS, and other 


Poems. By Mortimer CoLLins, Crown 8yo, 5s. 


4. 
NASSAU W. SENIOR'S JOURNALS in 


FRANCE and ITALY. Two Volumes. 24s. 


The NILE WITHOUT a DRAGOMAN, = By 


F. EpEN. Second Edition, 7s 6d. 


FREEDOM in the CHURCH. 


S. A. Brooke, M.A. Second Edition, 3s 6d. 


By the Rev. 


JAMES’S 


CHAPEL, YORK STREET. Post 8vo, 6s. Fifth Edition. 
8. 
The FOURFOLD BOND. By Rosert Carr. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s 6d. 
HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE. 


Revised Lists of New and Choice Books in circulation at Mudie's Select Library 
are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. These Lists 





| contain all the principal Books of the present season and nearly every work of 
| acknowledged merit and general interest published in England during the past 
| three years. New Editions of the October Catalogues of Surplus Copies of Recent 


Books withdrawn from the Library for sale at greatly reduced prices are also now 


| ready fordelivery. These Catalogues comprise many Popular Books of the season 


in good second-hand condition, and a large Selection of Works by the Best Authors 
in Ornamental Bindings, well adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries, and for Wedding 
and Birthday Presents and School Prizes. 


Mupie’s Sevect Lrprary (Limited), New Oxrorp Srreer. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY.—NOTICE. 


Revised Lists of Books lately added to the English and Foreign Library, and 
Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at very low prices, are now ready, 





| and will be forwarded postage free on application. 


15 Old Bond Street, London. W. P. KENNEDY, Manager. 


DRINCIPLES of SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION.—The 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 4}d, contains View and Plan of 

a New Mansion, near Ockley, Surrey—A Plan for Rendering Sewers of Deposit 
Self-Cleansing, with Illustration—The Public Health—Sanitary Principles of School 
Construction—Pickings from the Leeds Congress—Accounts of New Buildings.—1 





| York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen, 
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aaa ai tas el HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
The DESERT of the EXODUS. Jour- 262, will be published NEXT TUESDAY. 


neys on Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty CONTENTS. 


Years’ Wanderings, undertaken in connection with 1. SPIRITUALISM AND ITS RECENT CONVERTS. 

the Ordnance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine 2. BYRON AND TENNYSON. 

Explor ution Fund. By E. H. Pater, M.A., Fellow | 3. BEER-BREWING AND PUBLICHOUSES. 

of St. John’s Collegs, Cambridge. With Maps and | 4. GUICCIARDINI'S PERSONAL AND POLITICAL RECORDS, | 
numerous Illustrations from Photographs and | 5. CONTINUED MISMANAGEMENT OF THE NAVY, 
Drawings taken on the spot by the Sinai Survey 6. [INDUSTRIAL MONOPOLIES. 


. JOWETT'S PLATO. 
8. ARMY ADMINISTRATION AND GOVERNMENT POLICY. 
THE INTERNATIONALE AND THE COMMUNE, 

JouHN Murray, Albemarle Street, 


Expedition, and C, F. Tyrwhitt Drake. 
Cambrilge: Der@HToN, BELL, and Co. 
London: BeLt and DALDY. 


This day is published, price 7s 6d. sesnneinienaie 
+ PD IpITpC: >IT r 
SIX LECTURES Introductory to the i ie EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
PHILOSOPHICAL WRITINGS of CICERO, with 
some Explanatory Notes on the Subject-Matter of (Saturday). ’ : 
the * Academica” and * De F inibus.” yet. &. ae CONTENTS. ae 
LEVIN, M.A., St. Catharine's College, inter-col- 1, Jowet?’s TRANSLATION OF PLATO. 
legiate lecturer on Logic an 1 Moral Philosophy. . ENGLISH GUILDS. 
* Facile etiam absentibus nobis veritas se ipsa defendet.” . EUROPEAN ADVENTURERS IN INDIA, 


GAME AND GAME LAWs, 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co, 5. SOUTH AFRICA AND HER DIAMOND FIELDs. 
London: Belt and DaLpt G, EsSAYS ON THE TENURE OF LAND. 
7. THE INNS OF Col RT AND OF CHANCERY, 
8. THE COMMUNE OF PAKIS. 
9. 


This day is published, price 7s 6d. 
AESCHYLUS Translated into English Tite SESSION AND ITS LESSONS. 


Prose. By F. A. PALEY, M.A., Editor of the Greek as ennai 
ond JONGMANS andCo. Edinburgh: A.andC, 

Text. Second Edition, revised and corrected. BLACK. I INGMANS and Co lees 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON BELL, and Co. 


London: BELL and DALDY, On W ednesday, OCTOBER 18, will be published, _ 


This day is published, price 4s 6d. T HE DUB LI N - RE V IEW. | 
PLATONIS PROTAGORAS. The | New Series. No, XXXIV. Price 6s. 


Protagoras of Plato. The Greek Text revised, with | CONTENTS. 

an Analysis and English Notes. By WILLIAM | OXFORD AS IT WAS AND IS. , 
WAYTE, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cam- | Mr. MILL’s DENIAL OF NECESSARY Tre ri, 
bridge, Assistant-Master at Eton. Second Edition. Pius VILL. AT SAVONA AND FONTAINEBLEAU, 


¥ P * pry T » » Ee 
Cambridge ; DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co. F, BoTrania’s REPLY ro Mk. ReNOUE. 
London: BELL and DALDY OPPRESSION OF CATHOLICS IN SWITZERLAND. 


| THE ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER ON THE EVILS 
This day is published, price 4s. 


OF THE DAY. 
The FIRST THREE SECTIONS of Tue BASILICA OF S, CLEMENTE. 
4 THE MAN QUESTION. 
NEWTON'S PRINCIPIA, with an Appendix; and = meee meme SocrETY. 
the Ninth and Eleventh Sections, By Joun H. THe “ CIVILTA CATTOLICA ” ON THE OPPOSITION OF 
Evans, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, | CiviL G VEE NMENT! TO THE Dogma ¥ PAPAL 
Cambridge. ‘The Fifth Edition. Edited by P. T. aa, a are 
Main, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College Cam- | L NoTIcES OF BooKs 
bridge. Being a new volume of the Cambridge ‘ f : i ae 
School and College Text-Books. | 3 Pat bw R me sg , and Co., 17 Portman Street, 
d O03 . 
Cambridge: DEeIGuTon, BELL, and Co, pecsPeedlnicesntnaisenall cudhatll 
London: BreLu aud DALDY. 
| 


Set se ONS et 


- 
Seem 





og Price 2s 6d. 
Now ready, price 2s 6d. 
TEXT-BOOK of GEOMETRY. PartI. No. XXXY. OCTOBER, 1571. 
By T. S. ALps, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; | 1, Pavi bao Irs CAUSES AND Remupres. By Alsager 
Mathematical Master in Manchester Grammar | Hay Hil 


School. 2. = RE —— “THE ONLY BEGOTTEN GoD,” IN JOUN | 
ContTENTs.—Angles—Parallels—Triangles— Equiva- 1s. By James Drummond, B.A. 
lent Figures—Circles | 3. Tie CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS IN RELATION TO 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co. | BisrticaAL Histony. By John Kenrick, M.A 
London: BELL and DALDY, 4. GODET ON THE SYNUPTICAL GOSPELS. By John 
Wright, B.A. 
Price 1s. 5. ARNOLD ON Sr. PacL. By C. Kegan Paul, M.A. 
A FEW REMARKS on the PRONUN- 6. i iy CB Es HIL one P a" AND RELIGIOUS 
SELIEF. by ¢ pton, Bb, Se. 


CIATION of LATIN. By H. A. J. Mtwnro, 
Fellow of Trinity College, and Pr fos sor of Latin 
in the University of Cambridge. Now published 
with a Postscript. 
Cambridge: DeiguTon, BeLt, and Co. 
London: Bett and DALDY, 





7, NOTICES OF 
8. LETTER FR 





: DisHor or NATAL, 

. WILLIAMS and NorGarte, 14 
znt Garden, Lundon; and 20 
South Frederick Strect, Edinburgh, 


This day is published, price 1s. Ab EXANDR PALACE and 
GRAY’S ELEGY. Translated into § i MUSWELL HILL ESTATE TONTINE. 
Greek Elegixes 3y the Hon. George DENMAN, sp ppeseness 
Q.C., M.P., M.A. formerly Fellow of ‘Crinity Col- : TRUSTEE 
lege, Cambridge. John Clutton, Es is Whitehall Pla ee. 


Cambridge: DeuTon, BELL, and Co. oe hn — oe co ‘L S au Me 
London; BELL aud DALDY. vlin Horatio Ll iner Te mple. 


Se ee - ae > Yi 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 43 6d ww — N DRA PALAC ACI ond © beantifal 
+ "oO seo & Liace, about 5 acres oO re 8 i 
TIEWS of the DEITY, TR ADI- Land (Freehold), within six co Charing Cross. 
TIONAL and SCIENTIFIC; a Contribution to 
the Study of Theological Science. By JAMES SAMUEL- | LEXANDRA PALAC KE. —Some of 
sox, Esq. of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, dL the advantages to the holder of a Tontine 
Founder and Former Editor of the Quarterly Journal | Ceptitieate for One Guinea (and upwards) may be thus 
of Science. described :— 
WILLIAMS and NorGAte, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 1. A Share in the division of the Estate in L856. 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 2. Free admissions, according to the number of 
Edinburgh. ts. 
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us 


A Share or Shares in the proposed valuable Art | 


NCIENTIFIC PRESENTS. — Collee- | Unions. ay 
tions to Illustrate “LYELL'S ELEMENTS of | __*. 20s returned for every 21s paid, in event of death 
GEOLOGY,” and facilitate the important study of | Of Nominee. ‘ = 
Mineralogy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 60, Ample Endowments, &c., for Children or a very 
tv 1,000 guineas; also single specimens of Minerals, large return for the capital invested, may thus be 
Rocks, Fossils, and Recent Shells, Geological Maps, eo 
Hammers, all the recent publications, &e., of | 6. No risk or liability ee vor. 
J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to her Majesty, 149| 7 Cettilicates pass to bearer. — 
Strand. Private instruction is given in Geology and Money returned in full if issue is not made. 
Mineralogy by Mr. Tenuant, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C. For further particulars, see detailed prospectus. 
ne Admissions to view the Palace (which has one of the 
pp largest and most perfect Orgaus in the world) can be 
HE ILFRAC 0 MBE HOTEL obtained at the Oflices of the Company, 5 and 6 Great 
stands in its own ornamental Grounds of five Wiuchester-Street Buildings, London, E.C. 
acres, extending to the Beach, and the Private Ter- PHOS, DIXON, Secretary. 
races on the north side afford the finest Marine 
2 »s attached to anv hotel in the King x . 1 ran : 
Prome uades attac hed to any hotel in the Kingdom. SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
The Building has been enlarged for the season 1871, CHANDELIERS. 
= a 240 apartments. Cuisine excellent. TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS 
i CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU, 
Address, J. BOHLIN, Ilfracombe. Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 
ytOYA rv3 “POL Y rECHNIC.- Profes or LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
4 4 + ye SS 
Pepper's new Lecture, “All about Gun-cotton, 
Dynamite, and Lithofracteur,” with brilliant noiseless 


experiments and graphic pictorial illustrations of the | I INNEFORD’S FLUID M AGNESIA. 




















Street. (ESTABLISHED 1507.) 


scene of the Catastrophe at Stowmarket. Mr. George | 
Grossmith, jun.’s, new humorous Sketch, * The Silver | 
Wedding.” The new illusion, * The Arabian Mystery.” 
N EMORY.—ROY AL POLY- 

i TECHNIC.—STOKES ON MEMORY, with his 
“Wonderful Boys,” daily, at 1245, and Wednesdays | ? - venth e, : 
and Saturdays at 7.15. New and interesting illustra- | °° Ladies, Children, and Lnfants. 

tions. Memory Class, Tuesdays, at residence, 15 | DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Margaret Sireet, at 3 and 8.30 Private, school, and | Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
correspondence iessons. the world. 





The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
| proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, He artburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 


CCLXXIV., OCTOBER, is published This Day 


7 THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. | 


BIRMINGHAM—Manutactory and Show Rooms, Broad 


ran - iter 
J ATIONAL EDUCATION LEAGUE, 


AN—The THIRD ANNUALGE NE y, 
will be held at the MASONIC CLL ASeeeENG 
ROOMS, NEW STREET, BIRMIN tHAM, on Te 
DAY and WEDNESDAY, Ita aul Ista October 4 
| PRO a E. 
7 TUESDAY, OcT — 17, 
ORNING SITTING, from 10: 0 o'clock a.m. till 1,39 
Chairman's Addres — 
GEORGE DIXON, Es Ls aLP. 
The Report of the Exe cutive Committee, 
Moved by Sir CHARLes DILKe, Bart., M.P 
Seconded by ALFRED ILLiINGWortH, Esq, MP 
Election of the Council, ONicers, and Exec ae . 
oe t 4XeCutive Com. 
| Moved by the Rev. S. STEINTHAL (Manche. 
Seconded by Catone, 
Supported by 
| Resolution providing for Parliamentar or 
course of next Session. hanes in the 
Moved by CHAMBI 
Executive Committee), 
conded by JoserH Cowen, 
eastle-on-Tyne). 
Supported by EpwAnb MIALL, Esq., M_P, 
AFTERNOON SITTING, $ Dd. m. to 5 p.m. 
| Paper, presented by the Committee of Om rs on the 
Working and Defects of the Elemer ; 
| by > Klementary Education 
| Paper on School Fees, by Mr. R. W. DALE,MA 
Paper on Education Act and its Working in Wales. hy 
} Rev. SONLEY JOHNSTONE (Merthyr). Discuss nae 
| be opened by Rev. J. Ww. C ALDICOTT, MLA. ' Head 
| Master of the Bristol Free Grammar School, bs 





LAIN, Esq. (Chairman of 





s Jun, Esq. (New- 














WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 13s. 
MORNING SITTING, 10.50 aan. to 1, 30 pan. 
Papers and Discussion on Education in Ireland aa 1 
| Seotland. 
Rey. DAVID WILSON, D.D., Limerick. 
Rev. Joun Scorr pene Bo sifast; and 
| F. H. Burges, Esq., J.t *arkanaur, Dungaon n, 





will attend as a De put ati om from the Nation 
Education League for [relan ° 
| AFTERNOON SITTING, 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
| Papers on Free Educatic y Sir C. DiLxs, Bart, 
| M.P., and Jesse COLLINGS, Esq., Hon. Secretary ; and 
| Discussion, 
| EVENING, 8 p.m, 
| Conversazione in the Tor wo Hall, at the invitation of 
the Mayor of Birmingham. 


Members wishing to contribut » Papers, or to speak 








on the subir wa f ‘USSlUN, are requested 
to communic ith the Se tary at once, 
All particulars may be obtained on application at 





the Offices of the League, 47 Aun Street, Birmingham, 
FRANCIS ADAMS, Secretary. 


| aoe CIVIL 


1D NGINEERING 














nag iE, COOPER'S HILL, 
a oe the Sveretary of State for Tudia ia 
Council, NOTICE is y 
examination w yeu 
50 Candidates for adu 


tter only to the 


For further parti , 
nt, India Office, 


Secretary, Public 


S.W., or to the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
S.W. 
India Office, 7th September, 1871. 


Penne cunt STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHI) INE Y-PLECES “Buyers of the above 

ure requested, : finally : 

SHOW- aC YOMS. 





YVOAL SC OOPS.—WILLIAM § 


BURTON has 40) different patterns of COA 4 


SCUOPS ON SUUOW, of which he invites inspection, 
The prices vary from. Is ‘to 150s, Plain black open 
Scoops from Is %1; do to.,  zine-lined, from 
#3 Gd; Covered Box Scoops, from 43 6d; do, 





with Hand-seoop, from 10s Gd; do, do., with fancy 
gold ornamentation, from 15s 61; highly fnished and 
ornamented, and titted with imitation ivory handles, 
| from 30s to 150s. There is aisu a choice selection of 
| Wooden Coal Boxes, with iron and brass mountings. 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON confidently asserts his to be 
the largest and at the samo time the best and most 


varied assortment in the world. 


\ ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRON MONGER, by appoiat- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Llastre tions of his anri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford Street, W. 
1, 1a, 2,3, &4 Newmat 3 Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place 
| and 1 Newman Yard, The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant Bail of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 
undertake delivery at a small xed rate, 











— 


YVONSUMPTION, W AS TING, 
IMPERFECT DIGESTION. 

SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANC AE ATINE are the most potent re 
medial agents. ‘They are the only remedies yet know2 
for effecting the di gestion of Cod Liver Oil and -~ 
venting nausea, w hile the y also eli: siently supply the 
place of the oil when the stomach cannot tolerate it. 
These facts are now attested by the published records 
of numerous medical men, extracts from which ac- 
company cach bottle, price from 2s to 21s, 

SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London 
and all Chemists. 

Note name and trade mark on each bottle. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH StreEr. | 


qURST & BLACKETT’S | 


NEW WORKS. 
The Literary Life of the Rev. 


56 Lupcate Hitt, Ocroper, 1871. 


STRAHAN & C0.’s LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 





M HARNESS, Vicar of All Saints’, , ; 
WILLIAM ani’ Prebendary of St. Paul's, By TENNYSON'S SONGS: being a Collection of Songs it Ballads 


Knightsbridge, ant ena 
.G. L'ESTRANGE. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 
the Bev. A [Next week. 


Life and Letters of William 
‘K the ARTIST. Edited by THoMmAs 

accel A.R.A. 2 vols., with Portrait, 24s. 

= 2 - ig pleasant, agreeable, and readable, and 
—— v pesing anecdotes of remarkable 

people.” —Blackicood s Magazine. 


Life and Adventures of Count 


NOT, Ministe 
— from the French, by CHartorre M. 
Yonge, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,’ &e. 2 


yols., 80, 30s. 


Turkish Harems and Circassian 


HOMES. ! 
Second Edition. 


THE POPULAR NOVELS. 
The Sylvestres. By M. Betham- 


Epwakps, Author of “ Kitty,” &e. 3 vols. 


Love and Valour. By Tom Hood. 


8 vols. 

“Mr, Hood has written a story which, in many 
parts, is not inferior to the productions of any living 
novelist. The characters are sketched with a masterly 
hand. ‘Love and Valour’ is one of the best novels 
that have been published for a long time.” —/ost, 

“An excellent novel. It will be widely read."—Zcho, 


8yo, with Llustrations, lds, 


The Morrices; or, the Doubtful | 


Marriage. By G. T. Lowrn, Author of “ Around 
the Kremlin,” &c. 3 vols. 


“The characters are mostly well drawn and con- | 
| Poetical and other Works. By GEORGE MACDONALD, Ten Pocket Volumes in neat Case. 


sistent. Susan is charming, Harding and Mrs. Print 
are capital figures....... The story is told in a pleasant 


narrative style.”"—Afhenwum. 
Maggie's Secret. By Mary 


CHARLOTTE PHILLPOTTs. 2 vols. 


“‘ Maggie's Secret ‘is a book which everyone should | 


‘FAMILY PRAYERS. By C. J. Vaughan, D.D., Master of the 


read. The tone is so good and pure, the tale so 
natural, the plot so masterly, and the interest so en- 
thralling that one cannot lay it aside.”"—John Bull, 


§un and Shade. 


of “Ursula’s Love Story.” 3 vols. 
“Many readers will be glad of such a genuine love 


r of State under Napoleon I. | 
| 
| 


By Mrs. Harvey of Ickwell Bury. | 


| 
‘The DRAMA of KINGS. 


By the Author | 


from the Published Works of ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. Square Syo, cloth extra, 5s. 
(Nearly ready, 


A LIBRARY EDITION of the WORKS of ALFRED TENNYSON, 


D.C.L., Poet Laureate. Vol. 1, post Syo, 10s 6d. (On November 1, 


*,* This Edition will be completed in Five Volumes, to be published at intervals of One Month, 


SUNDAYS in the TEMPLE. ByC. J. Vaughan, D.D., Master of 


the Temple. Small 8vo, 3s 6d, [Next week, 


HISTORY of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in ENGLAND, from the 
Reformation to the End of Last Century, By the Rev. JOHN HUNT, Author of “ An Essay on Pantheism.” 
Vol. Il. From the Restoration to the End of the Deist Controversy, Demy 8vo, 2Is. (Now ready. 


Crown 8vo. 


(Nearly ready. 


By Robert Buchanan. 
‘The HAUNTED CRUST, and OTHER STORIES. By Katherine 


SAUNDERS, Author of “Gideon's Kock,” 2 vols. post $yo. (Near'y ready. 


‘MUSIC and MORALS. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 


} 


Post 8vo. 


(Yearly ready. 


BILLY BUTTONS, and other CHARACTER SKETCHES. 


By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., Editor of Good Words. Post 8vo, (Nearly ready. 


WORKS of FANCY and IMAGINATION; being a Collection of 


(Next week, 


The THOROUGH BUSINESS MAN: Memoirs of Walter Powell, 


By BENJAMIN GREGORY. With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Merchant of Melbourne and London. 
[Now ready. 


Temple. [Nearly ready 


‘The RIVULET: a Contribution to Sacred Song. By the late T. T. 


LYNCH. New Etition. Small 8yo, 3s 6d. [Now ready. 


story, pure and simple, as ‘Sun and Shade. We have | 


thoroughly enjoyel the book.”"—E.raminer. 


The House of Percival. By the 


Rev. Joun C. Boyce, M.A., Oxon. 3 vols. 


“The faculty of novel-writing is by no means want- | 


ing in the author. There is capacity for describing 
scenery, and a capability of concsiving characters. 
Nothing can be better than the portrayal of a young 
High-Church rector, Philip Deverel."—Posf. 


Squire Arden. By Mrs. Oliphant, | 


Author of “Salem Chapel,” &e. 3 vols. 


“A most interesting novel.”"—Morning Post. 
Artiste. By Maria M. Grant. 
“We owe a debt of thanks to the authoress of this 


interesting novel for presenting us with so charming 
an ideal of womanhood as we tind in the heroine, and 


producing a work which, as regards the story, the | 


descriptions of character, and the number of original 


thoughts it contains, is so far above the average run of | 
novels now in circulation as ‘ Artiste.’"—Pal! Mail | 


Gaiette. 


The Lady of Lyndon. By Lad 


BLAKE, Author of * Claude,” &c. 3 vols. (Oct. 20, 








OBERT COCKS and CO.'S MUSI- 

CAL NOVELTIES for 1871, This list may be 

had of the Publishers, gratis and postage free, on 
application at their establishment. 

AR AWAY. SONG. By Miss M. Lrnpsay (Mrs 

J. W. Bliss). 4s. Ditto, fortwo voices,4s. “ There 


Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 


MT 
DOROTHY FOX. By Mrs. Parr. 
| 6s, [Now ready, 
to the story by giving an outline of the plot, so much of 
simplicity may seem easy enough to catch, requires a | the value and beauty of the book consists in its com- 
delicate workman to do it justice. Such an artist is | pleteness. Chapter after chapter is followed with a 
the author of * Dorothy Fox,’ and we must thank her | progressive feeling of curiosity and pleasure to the 
for a charming novel. The story is dramatically in- | end."—/Pall Mall Gazette. 

teresting, and the characters are drawn with a firm 
and graceful hand. The style is fresh and natural, 
vigorous without vulgarity, simple without mawkish- 
ness. Dorothy herself is represented as charming all 


hearts, and she will charm all readers.......We wish 
‘ Dorothy Fox’ many editions.—7imes. careful studies of life and carefal character-drawings, 


“Dorothy is one of the most winning creatares of | ‘Dorothy Fox’ is certainly the pleasantest novel we 
modern fiction..,...... We could not possibly do justice | have read for a long time,’ — Westminster Review, 


FRIENDS and ACQUAINTANCES. By the Author of “ Episodes 


in an Obscure Life.” 3 vols. post 8yo. 


“The Quaker character, though its quaintness and 


“*Dorothy Fox,’ as a novel, stands quite alone. It 
is a complete success from the first page to the last. 
There is not a character in whom we do not feel an in- 
terest; and the success is won by legitimate means— 





and interesting ; in some instances, simply masterly."—= 


“This book reveals a rich humanity and fine sym- 
Daily Telegraph. 


pathy with the unfortunate. The sketches are graphic 





‘FERNYHURST COURT: an Every-day Story. By the Author of 


| “Stone Edge.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
| 

distinguished and diversified a part. Our author should 
win the gratitude of her sex for a series of charming 
portraits of what hundreds of English ladies are and 
may be." —Athenwumn. 


“ We are indebted to the author of ‘Stone Edge’ for 
another excellent story. Female character in all its 
| types is most truly and vividly exemplified. We cannot 
| call to recollection a book in which women, as distin- 

guished from feminine lay figures, have displayed so 
| 





is great beauty in this melody."—Vide Standard. “The | 


melody is so sweet and plaintive."—Vide Brighton 

Gazelte. The same for pianoforte, by CARL LUINI, 3s, 
each, free by post at half-price. 

HE BRIDGE. SONG. By Miss M. LInpsay (Mrs* 

J. W. Bliss). “A gem of the first water."—Vide 

don Journal, 4s. Ditto, two voices, 4s. The same 

arranged for the pianoforte, by BRINLEY RICHARDS, 3s, 
post free at half-price. ; 


IRED. SACRED SONG. Music by Miss M. Linp- | 


my, , SAY (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). Free by post for 24 stamps. 
lt is hot at all improbable that this song will shortly 
rival in popularity her well-known songs ‘Far Away’ 
and‘ Resignation. "“—Vide Brighton Gatette. 
LL” AT THY FEET. NEW SACRED SONG. 
ae Words by ReA. Music by Miss. M. LInpsAY 
Ts. J. W. Bliss), ‘The melody herein is sweet and 
rile it is replete with beauty."—Vide Brighton 
p se fe. ¥ Che music is one of Miss Lindsay's happiest 
—" ide /slington Gazette, 33, free by post at half- 
=a nu: Published only by Ropert Cocks and Co., 
: uriington Street. Order of all Musicsellers. 


‘SERMONS for MY CURATES. By the late Rev. T. T. Lynch. 


| Edited by the Rev. SAMUEL COX. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

subtle wit, delicate humour, and piercing satire of a 
gifted man, are things of the past. This volume makes 
us feel how incalculable is our loss, We accept it 
reverently ; we commend it heartily and tenderly to 
our readers.” —British Quarterly Review. 


“The world will now find out that a prophet has 
lifted up his voice in the heart of modern London com- 
paratively disregarded ; and that a ministry exercising 

| transcendent influence over a few sympathetic minds, 
the spiritual work of a great poet and philosopher, the | 





FAUST: a Tragedy. By Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. 
Translated in the Original Metres, by BAYARD TAYLOR. 2 vols. post 8yo, 28s. 
reproduced in an English dress as near as it is possible 
for any one to do s80...... For the future, Mr, Taylor's 
| aust will doubtless be the accepted translation of 


“It can be safely maintained that the rich and varied 
music of ‘Faust’ has never before been so faithfully 
represented to English ears."—Saturday Review. 


“ Here for the first time can we really see ‘ Faust’ | ‘Faust’ for English readers.’ — Westminster Review, 





STRAHAN and CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 
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Early in November. 


In Handsome Ornamental Cover, printed in Six Colours, price ONE SHILLING, 


8y0, 


PLEA 


A HOLIDAY BOOK OF PROSE AND VERSE. 


Illustrated, richly bound in cloth, gilt edges, suitable for Presentation, price HALF-A-CROWN. 


SURE; 


WRITTEN BY 


Miss A. B. EDWARDS. 
Miss A. C. HAYWARD. 
AUTHOR of “TOO BRIGHT to LAST.’ 
HOLME LEE. 
ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE. 
Rey. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
HENRY S. KING 


The Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 

| TOM HOOD. 

ai THOMAS ARCHER. 
GODFREY TURNER. 
HAIN FRISWELL. 
COUNTESS VON BOTHMER. 


and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL THE 


OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 


* Archie Lovell,” &c. 3 vols. 


DENE HOLLOW. 


Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. 


LIBRARIES. 


By Mrs. Edwards, Author of 


A MAN of the PEOPLE. By MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. 2 vols. 
The PREY of the GODS. By Florence Marryat. 3 vols. 
The AGENT of BROOME WARREN. 3 vols. 


SISTER MAY. 


ment,” &. 3 vols. 


By the Author 
DURNTON ABBEY. By T. A. Trollope. 


of “ Margaret’s Engage- 


3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, W. 





HENRY SOTHERAN 


[ESTABLISHED UP\ 
Are Prepared to Purchase at the B 


AND CodO., 
VARDS OF 50 YEARS), 
est Prices and for Immediate Cash, 


LARGE OR SMALL COLLECTIONS OF BOOKS, & PARLIAMENTARY PUBLICATIONS. 


LIBRARIES VALUED FOR PROBATE. 


BOOKS EXCHANGED. 


LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. 
GREAT CENTRAL BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 136 STRAND, W.C. 





CHARITIES IN LONDON, 
By THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 


IL—SOUNDING THE WELL. 
See the SUNDAY MAGAZINE for October. 


Now ready, crown 8yvo, cloth, pp. 372, price 6s. 


THE 
RAVEN 
Edited by NATHANIEL NUTGALL, 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 





“Will be productive of much amusement to their 
readers. There is a good deal of wit in them; the | 


literary execution is smart and effective. For our part, 


we hope to have the pleasure of reading the ‘Second | 


Series.’ "—Civi/ Service Gazette, 

“ After a thorough exposition of turf iniquities, this 
clever satirist turns his attention to City bubbie-blowers, 
and we commend his cutting sketch to all pro- 
fessional ‘Promoters.’...... Wilfrid Wildblood is one of 


the cleverest and most Dickens-like stories we have | 


read for years. The plot is highly ingenious.”— 
Cosmopolitan, 

** Readable throughout, and smart when they are not 
substantial.”"— Examiner. 

“Is acollection of clever papers of various kinds in 
prose and verse.""—Echo. 

*“ There is an agreeable display of sound information, 


quaint humour, punning ability, and searching sarcasm, | 
conveyed in excellent English, and used to express | 


sound criticism on important social questions, which 
has much pleased us.,.... Having read the book through 


once with pleasure, we promise ourselves an early 


renewal of the gratitication.”"—JLiverpool Leader. 

“Ttis full of interesting reading...... Wilfred Wild- 
blood, a burlesque novel, is written in an original, 
entertaining, and humorous style.”"—Z.reter Flying Post. 

“A handsome little volume edited by a gentleman 
largely endowed with a sense of the humorous...... 
There is a capital baliad after the manner of Hood, of 
whose serio-comic style and vigorous punning it is 
about the best imitation we have seen.”—/over Lrpress. 

London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 74 and 75 Piccadilly, 
W., and at all Booksellers. 


{OR CHEAP COPIES of GOOD 

BOOKS—Second-hand, New, at reduced rates, 
and Handsomely Bound Books; also, Cheap Village 
Libraries—see BULL’S CATALOGUE, gratis and post 
free upon application.—? Wigmore Street, W. 





CLUB PAPERS. | 


CHEAP EDITION of Mr. NICHOLAS MICHELL'S 
POETICAL WORKS. 
Now ready, feap. 8vo, 1s 6d, cloth. 


| x / a) 
THE IMMORTALS; 
OR, GLIMPSES OF PARADISE. 
Being Volume V. of the CHEAP SERIES. 

“The range of his view is, beyond al] doubt, magni- 
| fleent. The poem is full of elevating thought.”"—Sun. 

“ We think the present work not only sustains, but 
enhances, the reputation of the author. ‘The Im- 
mortals’ contains fine passages, beautiful imagery, and 
grand conceptions, ’"—Civil Service Gazette, 

“The entire poem is an intellectual treat.”"—O.x/ford 
| Chronicle, 


Already published, 1s 6d each volume, 
FAMOUS WOMEN and HEROES. 
The POETRY of CREATION. 
PLEASURE; and 
SIBYL of CORNWALL. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





HOOKHAM’S FOREIGN 
LIBRARY, 
Of French, German, & Italian Works, 
IS NOW OPEN. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION.—IN TOWN. 
Year. Half-year. Quarter. 
2 7 


3 Volumes atatime ..£1 1 0...... 12 / .corescceeee 

6 - ce ee m 28 tune 18/ ..ecccccceee 10/6 
IN THE COUNTRY. 

6 Volumes atatime...£1 1 0..... 0 BBY cccoomosces 9/ 

12 a . co ee Bite Os 10/6 





| Prospectuses posted free on application at 
| 1 CHARLES Sr., GROSVENOR Se, LONDON, W. 


I ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
4 Square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PaTROoN—HL.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 
Subscriptions, £3.a year, or £2. with entrance fee of 
| £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members, Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Prospectus on application. Catalogue, price 15s; to 
members, 10s 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


SAMPSON LOW AND C0,’s LIST 


The CHANT-BOOK SUPPLEMEN? 
to the “ HYMNAL COMPANION to the 
COMMON PRAYER,” consisting of Cha BOOK of 
Daily Psalms and for the Canticles = for the 
Eleisons, and Music for the Hymns in Hore 

munion, &c. Compiled and arranged Oly Com. 

Musical Editorship of Josern Thomas the 
Organist and Choir Master of Christ Chu Core 
gate Street, ce. Crown 8vo, cloth, lim rch, New. 
bound with the * Hymnal Tune-Book Ps 64; o 

The PENNY EDITION (containing 400 Hy 
“The Hymnal Companion to the Book f ymns) of 
Prayer " is now ready. OF Common 

*,* Numerous Editions of “The Hy ” 

to 33 6d, and in various bindings, ay Ds roma 

Lists and Specimens will be forwarded to | 

and others wishing to introduce the Hymnal — 


The BOOK of COMMON PRA 
bound with “ The Hymnal Companion.” 
32mo, cloth, 8d, and in various bindings, 


The ORIGIN of LANGUA 
MYTHS. By Morgan Savausen oe and of 
8vo, 21s. 

“ There can be no doubt of the author's A. 
and acuteness. On the name of Buddha—one of th 
most trying among etym ugical puzzles, for he . 
sometimes called Boot, and has a foot for his chiet 
symbol—Mr. Kavanagh has some very original we} 
valuable speculations; whilst his reflections on D, = 
or the Fish-god, are simply excellent.”—Dai/y Tolepenh 
OUTLINES of the LIFE of the LORD 

JESUS CHRIST; with Critical ana Exposito 
Notes, and an Emendation of the Common Chre 
nologies, By the Rev. Lewis Mercier MA. 


Minion, 





. 2 vols crown 





By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author of “ East | Sat ae Foundling Mowplal. 2 vols. coms 


ol. I. ready, 
Novels to ask for at the Libraries, 


| LAKEVILLE: or, SHADOW andsup. 
STANCE; a Novel. By Mary HEALY, 3 yoj 
post 8vo, 31s 6d. [October 4 “3 

NOTICE.—An EIGHTH EDITION of 

A DAUGHTER of HETH. By 
WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “In Silk Attire” 
Ready this day at all the Libraries on October 3 
5 vols,, 31s 6d. ~ 

“Tf humour, sweetness, and pathos, and a sto 
| with simplicity and vigour, ought to ensure po 
| +A Daughter of Heth’ is of the kind to deserve it". 
Saturday Review. 

The NEW NOVEL. 
HEARTA GHOSTS. By the Author 
of “Gilbert Rugge,” &. Now ready at all the 
Libraries. 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s 6d. 

“We may say that the story is both sweet and 
pathetic, and that the worst fault we have to find with 
it is that there is not enough of it."—Saturday Review 

“We recommend these narratives as wholesome and 
agreeable reading.” —Athen:eum, July 29, 1871, 


HERO TREVELYAN: a Novel. By 
GEORGIANA M. CRAIK. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, 

“Tt is almost superfluous to add to that which it hag 
been attempted directly and by implication to indicate 
namely, that this tale is full of interest, and that its 
purpose is worked out with success.”"—Morning Post, 

London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and 
SEARLE, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street. 





Just published, 480 pp., 5vo, cloth, 10s 64, 

| YCCE MESSIAS; or, the Hebrew 
; Messianic Hope and the Christian Reality. By 
EpWArp HigGrnson, Author of * The Spirit of the 
Bible,” “ Astro-Theology,” “ Six Essays on Inspiration,” 
&e. 

WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s, 
-— and PRESENT; or, Social and 
d Religious Life in the North. By H. G. Rem, 
| Author of “ Lowland Legends,” “Life of the Rev. 
John Skinner,” &c. 
EpMONSTON and DouGLas, Edinburgh. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 








7 in ENGLISH RHYTHM. 
With Illustrations from the British Poets, from 
Ohaucer to Cowper. Second Edition, Rewritten and 
Enlarged. A Manual for Master and Scholar. By 
Rev. Ropert Corvet SINGLETON, A.M., First Warden 
of St. Peter's College, Radley. 
London: Bett and DALpY. 


Seventh Thousand, 21s, 70 plates, 4 coloured. 
| OW to WORK with the MICROS- 
| COPE. By Dr. Beane, F.R.S, A manual of 
microscopical manipulation; directions for examining 
objects under the highest powers, and for taking 
| photographs. 





HARRISON, Pall Mall. 
By Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.RS. 
IFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. With six Coloured Plates, 53 64. 
| J.and A. CHURCHILL. 
| 


M*s BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL 
a 

| The NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “LADY 
AUDLEY'S SECRET,” &e. 


In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 
T HE LOVELS of ARDEN. 
Early in November, extra cloth, gilt e izes, 53 


HE DIAMOND WEDDING. 

| A Doric Story, and other Poems. By Mrs 

Newton Crosianp, Author of * Lydia,’ “ Memorable 
Women,” * Mrs. Blake,” &c. 

London: HOULSTON and Sons, 65 Paternoster Ror. 
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———~S x . —— 
MESSRS. BENTLEY’S NEW WORKS. 


LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. | 
OCTOBER—DECEMBER. cae SD BU RGH REVIEW, No. CCLXXIV. 








CONTENTS. 
. JOWETT'S TRANSLATION OF PLATO. 
. ENGLISH GuILs. 
. EUROPEAN ADVENTURERS IN INDIA, 
GAME AND GAME Laws. 
. SoutH AFRICA AND HER DIAMOND FigLps. 
ESSAYS ON THE TENURE OF LAND. 
Tuk INNS OF COURT AND OF CHANCERY. 
THe COMMUNE OF Parts. 
. Tuk SESSION AND ITs LESSONS, 


—_ 


* 4 va) Fe 2 ° 
The Life of Archbishop Parker : 
Forming the New Volume of the “ Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.” 
By WALTER FarQuHAR Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 8vo, 15s. 
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Holbein and his Time. 


Translated by F. E. BUNNETT. 1 vol. small 4to, | 


By Professor WOLTMANN. : , 
h Sixty Beautiful Illustrations from the Chief Works of Holbein. } A G ROlL P of EN GLISHM EN ( 1795-181 5) ; 


wit! 
| poy > of the bey aed Wedgwoods and their Friends, embracing a History 
’ >»; pone . of the Discovery of Photography. By ELIZA Mk&TrEYARD, 8Svo, with 2 Ilustra- 
Lives of the I PEUICeS of the House of tions, price 16s, z (Un Monday nent. 
Conde. | ai ° ciiidaiicalae : 
By H.R.H. the Duke D'AUMALE. Translated, under his Royal Highness’s Sir THOMAS ERSKIN E MAY Ss CON- 
Supervision, by the Rev. R. Brows BortuHwick. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. | STITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND since the Accession of George III. 
| (1760.1860). Cabinet Edition (the Third), with a New Supplementary Chapter. 
| 3 vols. crown 8vo, price 18s. [On Monday next. 
rr . . . 
xs and other Writings of the late Pr ING xc 
ee So ae of LECTURES on the PRINCIPLES — and 
Edward Denison, Mt’, = wo PRACTICE of PHYSIC, By Sir Tuomas WATSON, Bart. M.D., D.C.L., F.RS., 


Edited by Sir BALDWIN LEIGHTON, Bart. 8vo. &e., Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
2 vols. 8vo, with 2 Plates, price 36s, 


«When a layman in early manhood dedicates his life to the practical solution of 


the Social and Religious questions that affect our working-classes, and, with all The SKIM M II K TRE \TM ENT of DI ABETES 
Pt avinma 4 VE 44 ( 4 ie 4h 


the advantages of birth, connections, and position, prefers duty to pleasure, a 


here of work t> one of amusement. a lodging in the East End to a home in the wns (Pace > niet: lies neen Mee 
West, and can thank God that it is daily * becoming more and more impossible to Rg ee ll arms MB mr ny ie Gein ai Oolane y 
allow any whims to lead aside his life from the road whose track constantly be- 8vo, price 10s 6d. " ; 


comes more distinct and clear, and its bounds on either side more impassable,’ his 


pame deserves to be had in remembrance, and it is right and fitting that one more 
member of the band ‘qui sui memores alios fecére merendo’ should live auew in PULMONARY CC INSUMPTION : its Nature 
/ a ate - . a , 





his biography and his letters."—Sufurday Rericw, ree +n . , TW 
“Those who were young in the weary days of the Palmerston rule will remember | Sees one See By = * . a a — 9 = — i a 
the disgust at purely political life which was produced by the bureaucratic inaction of ort on Ry 9 ‘ians tu the Hospital for Consumption at Brompton. Post 8vo, 
Lf pu. 


the time, and we can hardly wonder that like most of the tluer minds among bis 
contemporaries Biward —— —__ 4 epee toy that a naturally — 2 a ss ai " _ ‘ 

o him, to that of social effort. ‘The problems of the hour,’ he says, ‘are » » - 
eal Te rrible as these evils were, he believed they could be met, zak the N O TES on L\ IN G IN IN STIT TION s > W ith 
quiet good sense of his character was shown in the wayin which he met them. His a Proposal for Organizing an Institntion for Training Midwives and Midwifery 
own residence in the East End was the most effective of protests against that Nurses. By FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. Square crown Svo, with 5 Plans, price 
terrible severance of class from class, in which so many of its evils take their rise.” 7s 6d. 





—Macmillan'’s Magazine. | ; 
ESSAYS on HISTORICAL TRUTH. — By 
| ANDREW Bisskt, Barrister-at-Law, 1 vol. 8vo. (On the 23rd instant. 


Letters of Mary Russell Mitford. 
SHOOND SERIES, ated by Huvny Cuowr. ‘POPULAR ROMANCES of the MIDDLE 


AGES. By the Rev. George W. Cox, M.A., aud Eustace Hinton Jones, 
Crown 8vo. (/n a fow days, 


TOR ATNS _ > a ts 
Author of “ Chamois-Hunting in Bavaria.’ INSECTS at HOME ; a Popular Account of 
Mary Russell Mitford. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, (Vow ready. British Insects, their Structure, Habits, and Transformations. By the Rev. 

; | J. G. Woon, M.A, F.L.S. With upwards of 700 Lilustrations engraved on 
Wood by G. Pearson. 8vo, price 21s. (in a few days. 


Memoirs and Letters of Charles Boner, 


Including numerous letters from 





“I do not believe I ever met any man so thoroughly, unaffectedly simple. The 
simplicity of his daily habits went through his whole nature, and gave to his con- 
versation a peculiar charm, with a sort of flavour of Germanism about it that was ‘Ty, app ha A rT r > 
deep and quaint at the same time.”"—CHARLES LEVER. The SI BTER RAN EAN W ORLI ). By Dr. 

Georce HAartwiG, With 3 Maps and about 80 Llustrations engraved on 
Wood by G. Pearson. 8vo, price 21s. 


Ought we to Visit Her ? | : aiiteaeiaes inate 5 “ileal 
ms i iit i eeaieaibh tc ' Professor UEBERWEG’S SYSTEM of LOGIC, 
en en OS SOS See and HISTORY of LOGICAL DOCTRINES. Translated, with Notes and 

| Appendices, by THOMAS M. LINvsAyY, M.A., F.R.S.E,  8vo, price 16s, 

| 

| 


Letters from India. PROLEGOMENA to ANCIENT HISTORY ; 
containing the Interpretation of Legends and Inscriptions, and a Survey of Old 


By the Hon. Emity Even, Authoress of “Up the Country.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
price 21s, | Egyptian Literature. By the Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, A.M., M.RLA. Svo, price Its, 
(On the 24th inst. 


, : ‘AUTHORITY and CONSCIENCE: a Free 
. , * > 6 . se “ ,) 4 \ « FAX 4a 46 ‘ 
The Foi funate Isles ; 01 ? the = 1 ) ch “pre lago | Debate on the Tendency of Dogmatic Theology, and on the Characteristics of 
of the Canaries. Faith. Edited by CONWAY MorEL. Crown 8vo, price 736d. (On Monday next. 


= | 
By M. Pecot-OGier. Translated by Frances Locock. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. \ 
NER ELELENLELEELL ILO ENE EME NE® | He PROBLEM of the WORLD and the 


- y. r . v CHURCH RECONSIDERED in Three Letters to a Friend. By A SepTua- 
Tu enty-f ive Years of my Life. | GENARIAN. 8vo, [Next week, 
By ALPHONSE Dr LAMARTING. Translated by the Right Hon. Lady EWA LD’S H ISTORY of IS RA E L. Trans- 


HERBERT, 2 vols 8 

phases | lated from the German. Vol. III. Tue Rist AND SPLENDOUR OF THE HepRew 
Monarcuy, and Vol. TV. From THe Disrurrion OF TAK MONARCHY TO ITS 
FALL. Edited by J. EstLin CARPENTER, M.A. Price 21s. 


| cig clr festa SYNONYMS of the OLD TESTAMENT, their 


By Ropert CowraNn 7% « Photocrant Marochetti’ : 
8¥0, " SS eS See a ene eee ay Same BEARING on CHRISTIAN FAITH and PRACTICE. By the Rey. Ropert 
ig | BAKER GtrvLESTONE, M.A,, Author of * The Anatomy of Scepticism,” &c.  Svo, 


price lds. [Un Monday next, 


4 he ¥ ) Y F >?* , _ sy] . r r ial 
Jerusalem: City of Herod and The REPORT of the LONDON DIALECTICAL 
Saladin. SOCIETY'S COMMITTEE on SPIRITUALISM; with the Reports of the 
Experimental Sub-Committees and the Evidence, 8vv, price 14 


By Water Besant, M.A., and E. H. Pater, M.A., Arabic Fellow of St. [On Monday next, 


John’s, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. | : 
‘ A MANUAL of ANTHROPOLOGY, — or 


Science of Man, based on Modern Research. By CHAkLes Bray, Author of 


i anderingsin War Time : | "The Philosophy of Necessity,” &c. Crown 8r0, price 6s. (ert week. 
Being Notes of Two Journeys taken in France and Germany in the Autumn \ TRE ATISE on He RSE S I I¢ EI N\( . and 
4 vias 4 ye a7 aha , < 


of 1870 and the Spring of 1871. By SAMUEL JAMES CAPPER. Crown 8vo. 6s, sated , wat 
Liinburgh, ith 


LAMENESS. By Josepn GAamGen, Veterinary Surgeon, I 
15s [ Vert week. 


upwards of 50 Illustrations engraved on Wood, Svo, price 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 











London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. { 
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Mr. E, A. FREEMAN’S HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


CONTENTS. — The Mythical and Romantic Elements in Early English 
History—The Continuity of English History—The Relations between the 
Crowns of England and Scotland—St. Thomas of Canterbury and his Bio- 
graphers—The Reign of Edward the Third—The Holy Roman Empire—The 
Franks and the Gauls—The Early Sieges of Paris—Frederick I, King of Italy 
—The Emperor Frederick I1—Charles the Bold—Presidential Government. 
8y0, 108 6d. [This day. 


RAPHAEL of URBINO and his FATHER 


GIOVANNI SANTI. By J. D. PASSAVANT, formerly Director of the Museum 
at Frankfort. With Twenty Illustrations, royal Svo. (Shortly. 


EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS; a Course of 


Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Science for Ireland. By R. 8. BALL, 
M.A., Professor of Applied Mathematics and Mechanics. Medium 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, 16s. (This day. 


On the USE of the OPHTHALMOSCOPE in 


DISEASES of the NERVOUS SYSTEM and the KIDNEYS; al-o in cer- 
tain other General Disorders. By J. Chirrorp ALLBUIT, M.D., F.L.S, 8vo, 15s. 
{This day. 


NEURALGIA, and Diseases which Resemble it. 


By F. E. Anstie, M.D., Senior Assistant-Physician to Westminster Hospital. 
8vo, 108 6d. (Just ready. 


The THEORY of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 


W. STANLEY Jevons, M.A.,, Professor of Logic and Political Ecc 
College, Manchester. Svyo, 93. 


A TREATISE on the ORIGIN, NATURE, and 


VARIETIES of WINE. Being a Complete Manual of Viticulture and (Enology. 
By J. L. W. Tuupicuum, M.D., and AuGust Dupre. Medium §Svo, with 
numerous [Jlustrations, [Shortly. 


momy in Owens 
[Just ready, 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of * BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE.” 


The MINISTRY of NATURE. By the Rev. 


HvuGu MAcMILLAN. Extra feap. 8yo. [Shortly. 


OLD TESTAMENT LEGENDS ; 


Lives of the Old Testament Patriarchs, Prophets, az 
GOULD, M.A, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


PATTY. 


Traditionary 
1d Kings. By 8. BARING- 
(Shortly. 


By Katherine §. Macquoid. 2 vols. 


crown 8yo. (Shortly. 
The SOUTHERN STATES SINCE the WAR. 


MISCELLANIES. By J. A. Symonds, M.D. With 


Memoir by his Son, J. A. SYMONDS, M.A. 8vo, 7s 6d. [This day. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in 2 vols. crown Syvo. 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON'S DIARY, 
REMINISCENCES, and CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by Dr, T. SADLER. 
(Shortly. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in crown 8yo. 


PROPHECY a PREPARATION for CHRIST. By 


R. PAYNE Situ, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Being the Bampton Lecture for 
1869, [Shortly, 
NEW EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED. 


THOUGHTS on LIFE-SCIENCE. By Edward 


THRING, M.A. (BENJAMIN PLACE), Head Master of Uppingham School. Crown 
Svo. [Just ready. 
NEW and COMPLETE EDITION. 
ANCIENT and MODERN PHILOSOPHY. By the 


Rey. F, D. MAURICE, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cam- 
bridge. (Shortly. 


NEW and REVISED EDITION, with NEW PREFACE. 


THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. By the Rev. Professor 


MAURICE, 8yo, 10s ¢ [Just ready, 


NEW and COMPLETE EDITION of 


CANON KINGSLEY’S POEMS, containing 


And: la—The Saint's Tragedy—and Miscellaneous Poems hortly. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


MACMILLAN & (0.’s NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 








NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ ALICE'S ADVENTURES in WONDERLAy 
D. 


THROUGH the LOOKING-GLASS and Waar 


ALICE SAW THERE. By Lewis Carrot. 


With Fifty Illus 
Tennicl, Crown 8vo. Ustrations by 


(Shortly, 
NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ CRACKERS for CHRISTMAS," 


MOONSHINE: Fairy Storie. By B L 


KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P. With Illustrations by W. Brunton. By 
feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s, [Un a fete ds tra 
ys. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “WHEN I WAS a LITTLE GIRL.” 


NINE YEARS OLD. By the Author of “g 


Olave's.” With Illustrations by L. Frilich, Extra feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 4s 64, 


(Shortly, 
NEW BOOK by Lady BARKER. 


A CHRISTMAS CAKE in FOUR QUARTERS. By 


the Author of “Stories About,” “Station Life in New Ze ealand,” &c, Extra 
feap., cloth gilt, 4s 6d. (Shortly. 


With Thirteen Illustrations by L. Frilich, 


The PLEASANT TALE of PUSS and ROBIN, and 


their FRIENDS KITTY and BOB. Told in Picture 
Rhymes by Tom Hoop, Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 3s éd. 


S by FRULICH, and in 
[Jn a few days, 


With Eight Illustrations by L. Friilich. 


The LOST CHILD. By Henry Kingsley. Crow, 


4to, cloth gilt, 3s 6d. [Jn a few days, 


With Twenty-Four Illustrations by L. Frilich. 


LITTLE LUCY’S WONDERFUL GLOBE. Pictured 


by L, Fritici, and Narrated by CHARLUTTE M. YONGE, Author of “ The Heir 
of Redclyffe.” Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 6s. [Jn a few days, 


NEW EDITION, with Twenty Illustrations by L. Friilich. 


A BOOK of GOLDEN DEEDS, of all Times and all 


Countries. Gathered and Narrated anew by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of 
“The Heir of Redclyffe.” Crown Syo, cloth gilt, 6s. [In a few days, 


A SECOND SERIES of a STOREHOUSE of 


STORIES. Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of “The Heir of Red- 
clyffe.". CONTENTS.—Family Stories—Elements of Morality—A Puzzle fora 
Curious Girl—The Blossoms of Morality, Extra feap. 8vo, 336d. —([Shortly. 


CHEAPER EDITION, extra feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


The WATER BABIES: a Fairy Tale for a Land 


Baby. By Canon KinGsLey. With Illustrations by Sir Noel Paton and P. 
Skelton. 
CHEAPER EDITION, extra feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


STORIES for MY CHILDREN. By EE 


KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P. With Illustrations. 


CHEAPER EDITION, extra feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s 


TALES of OLD TRAVEL. Re-narratel 


by Henry KINGSLEY. With Eight Illustrations. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 
ELEMENTS of ROMAN LAW by GAIUS. With 


a Translation and Commentary by Epwarp Poste, M.A. 8vo, 163. [This day. 


LIVY. Book I. By J. R. Seeley, MA., Professor 


of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. With Intro duction, His- 
torical Examination, and Notes. 8vo, 6s. (This day. 


The PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH TONGUE 


By JOHN EARLE, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 6s 6d, 


GREEK VERBS, IRREGULAR and DEFEOTIVE 


Their Forms, Meaning, and Quantity ; embracing all the Tenses us ed by Greek 
Writers, with reference to the passages in which they are found. By W. 
VeitcH. New and Revised Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. [ This day 


A TREATISE on HEAT, With numerous Wot 


By BALFour Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor @ 
New Edition. Extra 
(This day 











euts and Diagrams. 
Natural Philosophy in Owens College, Manchester. 
feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS, and Published by MACMILLAN 
and CO., London, Publishers to the University. 


— _ wenreus - ———- 





LONDON: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exete ar St treet, 
and Published by him at the “SrprcraTor” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, October 14, 1871. 
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